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SOME PRINCIPLES OF LINGUISTIC CHANGE IN 
ROMANCE 


By J. D. M. Forp 


There are certain principles of basic importance underlying lin- 
guistic development within the Romance field which should be made 
clear to students in the earliest stages of their study of Romance 
historical grammar. Among them are these: 


(1) The organs of speech seek to concentrate their energies, 
because economy of effort is a leading factor (although not invariably 
one) of sound change. This is above all the case when, in the pro- 
duction of a particular vowel or diphthong, two organs are concerned, 
and one is active at the front of the mouth while the other is active 
at the back of it. Concentration results here in the process of fronting. 
Thus, in early Old French, the Vulgar Latin open o (¢), under the 
accent in an open syllable, breaks to the diphthong ug. This shows 
for the u high back position of the tongue and for the o mid back 
position, while rounding of the lips or labialisation occurs for both. 
It is obvious that, if the lips and the tongue are to concentrate their 
energies, the mobile organ of speech must move toward the other 
which cannot travel in the oral cavity; hence the tongue advances, 
for the 0, toward the lips and the resulting new sound is the mid 
front vowel e. For a while the u remains unaffected and the Old 
French diphthong is ué for several centuries, as it is still in Spanish 
ué from V.L. ¢. But this O. Fr. ué shows still a back tongue position 
as well as lip rounding for the u, and now, to complete the process of 
concentration, the tongue moves gradually forward until it has also 
the position of e and the diphthong has become a simple vowel. The 
lips continue active, however, and the result is rounded e. This has 
a close quality in open syllables (as in peu) and an open quality in 
closed syllables (as in peur). As distinctive symbols for these two 
sounds we have already suggested elsewhere ¢ and ¢ instead of the 
misleading characters 6 or @ or #, which indicate a back vowel where 
none exists. The little circle over the two e’s denotes the rounding 
of the lips. 

Fronting may also occur without the influence of labialisation, 
and simply as a result of muscular activity which forces the tongue 
to a more forward place in the mouth. Thus the Latin stressed a in 
an open syllable was first fronted to @ (i.e., the sound in cat; cf. 
West Germanic a becoming fronted a, written @, in Old English), 
and as the tongue, under the impulse of the lengthening of the vowel, 
was still thrusting forward, its tip, unable to proceed farther on the 


(3) 
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low level of @, since it was blocked by the lower teeth, rose to the 
position of a low open e (as in pdtrem > pédre > pére). 

The fronting of V.L. close u to French i (i.e., high front i 
rounded, better written 1) may also be a mere instance of fronting 
due to the protrusion of the tongue under the impulse of a lengthening 
process. It is possible, however, that the , through lengthening and 
further closing of its end, became #u, with high back tongue positions 
for both sounds and labialisation for both, and that then the lip 
rounding attracted the tongue along its high level to the position of 
rounded i, thereby securing concentration of effort. One of these 
processes may account for the fronting of « in Attic-Ionic Greek. 
The forward attractive force is obvious in cases of Umlaut, so com- 
mon in the Germanic languages (as when o becomes é under the 
influence of following 1). There is no need of appealing to a sup- 
posed Celtic influence to explain the French i and, moreover, the 
Celtic languages do not regularly and necessarily front « to iw. 


(2) To facilitate clearness of utterance of the elements of a 
diphthong which is made by the tongue in positions of too close 
proximity to each other—requiring extra effort to keep them from 
melting into one position— the tongue may shift for one of the 
elements to a place farther removed from that of the other element, 
which remains fixed, at least for a while. Here there may occur the 
phenomenon known as b:cking. Thus the V. L. é¢ in an open syllable 
becomes the diphthong éj in Old French. For the stressed element, 
the e, the tongue is in a mid-front position and for the semi-vocalic 
element, the 4, it is in the near-by high front position. Precision of 
utterance demands here too much effort and gradually the tongue 
moves backward for the é, along its own mid-level, through the cen- 
tral oral chamber and as far as it can go, which is the back of the 
mouth, where the mid-back vowel o is made: hence there results, in 
the course of time, the diphthong 61, as in regem > O. Fr. réi O. Fr. 
ri, borrowed into English in the proper name Roy, Fitzroy, etc. 
This change is occurring locally, at this present time, in American 
utterance, as when girl, phonetically géil, approaches g@il in the pro- 
nunciation of Brooklyn and adjoining districts. Now the tongue 
moves up and down in the mouth as readily as backward and forward 
and does so in later evolution in French in such a case as the present 
one. In the new O.Fr. 67 the tongue is operating in two widely 
separated regions of the mouth and the principle of concentration 
of energies manifests itself now in that there sets in a tendency to 
bring the tongue positions closer together. The tongue lowers itself 
from the high front position of i, through that of e, until it has lost 
all the arching required to make a semi-vowel and has reached the 
place of full oral ¢. This new sound, made with a larger air-chamber, 
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has become more sonorous than the 9 and steals the accent from it— 
for it is axiomatic that, of two adjacent vocalic elements, the more 
sonorous will strive to steal the accent from the less sonorous that 
has it. With the shift of accent the o is thrown into a proclitic 
position and becomes the semi-vowel u, so that we have now a new 
diphthong, u¢. This continued as the sound in standard French for 
a protracted period and, in rural and provincial France, is still the 
pronunciation for no small a part of the population, i. e., roi is uttered 
as ru¢. But the tongue, having started on a downward course from 
its 7 position, keeps moving the whole way—for it seems to be an 
axiom that the tongue, once started on a course, will strive to keep 
going until no further motion is possible—and finally, in the standard 
speech, it passes from the position of ¢ to the lowest in the mouth, 
that of d, and there has been attained the modern sound ug for the 
diphthong, as in roi pronounced rug. 

The tendency for the parts of a diphthong to depart from each 
other for neatness of utterance (even at the expense of economy of 
effort) is seen as a lowering process in Cockney English, as when 
name, which is néim in the standard speech, becomes ndim. 


(3) A diphthong is a combination into a single breath-output 
or syllable of two adjacent sounds, of which one is a full vowel and 
the other a semi-vowel, either u, the back semi-vowel, or i, the front 
semi-vowel (which may descend to ¢; cf. Indo-European and archaic 
Latin di becoming de in Classical Latin). The Oxford Dictionary 
says that a diphthong is a “ Union of two vowels pronounced in one 
syllable; the combination of a sonantal with a consonantal vowel.” 
Only the latter part of this definition is correct; two vowels cannot 
enter into a single syllable unless one of them is entirely absorbed 
(as in C.L. prehendere > prendere; C.L. cohortem>cortem) or 
becomes a semi-vowel in pre-hiatus or post-hiatus to the other and 
full vowel. 

A diphthong may come into existence in one of three ordinary 
ways: (1) through the breaking of a simple vowel, (2) by the 
addition to a full vowel, often epenthetically, of a semi-vowel already 
present in the word or of a vowel which, in the case, becomes a semi- 
vowel, and (3) by the addition to a full vowel of a semi-vowel 
derived from a vocalized consonant. Whenever a consonant vocalizes, 
it can produce only a semi-vowel which is also a semi-consonant and 
while it is such cannot have the word accent. It is a manifest error 
to use merely the symbols i and u where ¢ and u are meant and the 
error is made all too frequently even by those who know better. 

(4) The longer a vowel’s duration under the accent, the more 
its inherent quality is intensified. If it is close at the outset, it 
becomes more close the longer it is uttered; if it is open at the 
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beginning, it becomes more open at the end; eventually its end be- 
comes well differentiated from its beginning, and the result is two 
separate sounds where there was originally only one. Thus we have 
what is called “ breaking” and a diphthong has been formed. Cer- 
tain languages can have this breaking only in open syllables, as 
happens in French and Italian; others can have it even in closed 
syllables, as happens in Spanish and English. In a diphthong due to 
breaking one of the elements remains a full vowel—always the more 
sonorous element—and holds the accent; the other is a semi-vowel 
which, being also a consonant, cannot be accented, as has been said 
above. It is, therefore, absolutely incorrect to speak of a double 
accent on a broken vowel, and, not to mention other grammarians, 
Schwan-Behrens (Grammaire de l’ancien frangais, p. 38) and Ewert 
(The French Language, p. 36) are at fault in doing so; there can 
never be more than the one accent. So, when ¢ broke in French to 
ié, the accent was never on the i (really 7), despite Schwan-Behrens 
(1. c., pp. 45-46) and Ewert (l.c., p. 36); just as soon as the dif- 
ferentiation into the sounds indicated by ie became a fact, the i was 
already the semi-consonant and incapable of carrying the accent. The 
process of development was this: ¢ lengthened under the accent, ever 
intensifying its quality of openness as it neared its ending and be- 
coming in time ee (the doubling of the sign of openness indicates the 
final re-inforced quality. The principle of differentiation of ending 
from beginning is clear in due course, and there are now two sounds, 
of which the second, the more sonorous and true vowel, assumes the 
accent. The first of the differentiated elements, being e in pre-hiatus 
to a more sonorous vowel, becomes the semi-vowel and semi-consonant 
i. Similarly, when ¢ broke to ué > ué in Old French, the stress was 
from the earliest moment on the o > e, and the u, coming from a less 
sonorous 9, in pre-hiatus to a more sonorous 9, was from the outset 
a semi-consonant unable to bear an accent. 


Harvard University 








ETUDE AHISTORIQUE D’UN TEXTE: BALLADE 
DES DAMES DU TEMPS JADIS* 


Par Leo SPITzER 


L’interprétation de la littérature médiévale me semble souffrir, 
dans tous les pays, d’une grande tare: de la carence du sens esthé- 
tique. Alors que l’appréciation esthétique, la question de l’art dé 
l’écrivain est partie intégrante de l'histoire littéraire en tant que 
s’occupant d’ceuvres modernes, on approche les textes littéraires 
du moyen age avec un parti-pris presque exclusivement érudit et 
historique, on ne les considére pas avant tout comme ceuvres d'art, 
mais comme documents ou témoignages servant a des buts étrangers 
a la poésie. On discutera plus volontiers la genése et l’évolution de 
ces ceuvres, leurs sources et leur influence, leurs rapports avec d’au- 
tres ceuvres, l’histoire des mceurs ou de la littérature—on décrira 
moins volontiers leur étre, leur entité, on réfléchira moins sur la 
qualité indestructible de cet art, sur les raisons pourquoi, non seule- 
ment les contemporains pouvaient, mais nous autres modernes pou- 
vons encore les considérer comme des incarnations éternelles de la 
beauté.? Et pourtant je crois que, aprés la premiére période de notre 
médiévalisrae, ou on exhumait tant de trésors littéraires inconnus et 
tracait l’évolution des genres, le moment est venu de nous arréter 
devant certaines ceuvres maitresses comme nous nous arrétons de- 
vant Racine et Victor Hugo—et d’expliquer ces chefs-d’ceuvre 
pour ainsi dire par eux-mémes, de faire voir leur organisme inté- 
rieur, non pas ce qui les rattache 4 d’autres ceuvres, mais ce qui 
fait leur singularité, leur caractére de joyaux uniques. 


1 Texte légérment retouché d’une conférence faite 4 Bryn Mawr College en 
1938. 


2Tl est trés curieux de voir que la beauté artistique d’un des chefs-d’ceu- 
vre du moyen age, de la Chanson de Roland, a été découverte par hasard, pour 
ainsi dire en passant, par Joseph Bédier, quand, poussé par la nécessité de 
prouver sa théorie sur la genése des chansons de geste, il a di prouver que la 
Chanson de Roland est un organisme artistique qui trahit la volonté d’un seul 
grand poéte: l’analyse esthétique de l’ceuvre déterminée était ici une sorte de 
“by-product,” de résultat accessoire ou d’épiphénoméne de |’explication historique 
du genre. D’ailleurs cette théorie sur les chansons de geste est discutable, alors 
que la démonstration de I’unité de la Chanson de Roland aura une valeur éternel- 
le. Et. M. Pauphilet, dans ses magistrales études sur Jsembard et la Chanson de 
Roland a dépassé son maitre en considérant ces ceuvres comme des organismes 
artistiques et autarchiques et en éliminant cette érudition histrico-biologiste qui 
rattache encore l’ceuvre de Bédier a celle de son maitre G. Paris. Mais, par ex- 
emple, pour Chrétien de Troyes, a force de chercher l’origine de son ou de ses 
inspirations, on n’est pas encore arrivé 4 une compréhension nette de l’essence 
de son art subtil, chatoyant et ambigu. Ce ne sont peut-étre que les seuls Dante 
et Chaucer qui, par une philologie itallienne et anglaise éternellement inspirées 
par le souci de la beauté, soient compris comme artistes. 
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Tout le monde convient—et les anthologies en font foi—que 
la Ballade des dames du temps jadis de Villon est une des gloires 
de la poésie frangcaise—mais vous chercherez en vain dans vos ma- 
nuels ou dans les éditions scientifiques une analyse des raisons qu’ont 
les Frangais d’aujourd’hui de préférer cette poésie a d’autres égale- 
ment renommeées du moyen age.* * 

Dans trois strophes un cortége de nombreuses belles femmes 
défile devant nos yeux pour disparaitre dans le néant, comme dans 
la tombe d’une princesse autrichienne a l’église des Augustins de 
Vienne, érigée par Canova, plusieurs statues de marbre s’acheminent 
vers un trou noir pratiqué dans le marbre, symbole de la mort. Le 





poéme, qui s’étend dans la durée du temps, évoque le passage d’un 


3 J’imprime en note tout le passage du Grant Testament qui forme le 


cadre de la ballade: 
XXXVIII 


Si ne suis, bien le considere, 
Filz d’ange, portant dyademe 
D'estoille ne d’autre sidere. 
Mon pere est mort, Dieu en ait l’aime; 
Quant est du corps, il gist soubz 

lame . 

I’entens que ma mere mourra, 
—Et le scet bien, la poure femme— 
Et le filz pas ne demourra. 


XXXIX 

Ie congnois que poures & riches, 
Sages & folz, prestres & laiz, 
Nobles & villains, larges & chiches, 
Petiz & grans, & beaulx & laiz, 
Dames a rebrassez collez, 
De quelconque condicion, 
Portans atours a bourrelez, 
Mort saisit sans exception. 


XL 

Et meure Paris & Helaine, 
Quiconques meurt, meurt a douleur 
Telle qu’il pert vent & alaine; 
Son fiel se creue sur son cuer, 
Puis sue, Dieu scet quelle sueur! 
Et n’est qui de ses maulx |’ alege: 
Car enfant n’a, frere ne seur, 
Qui lors voulsist estre son plege. 


XLI 

La mort le fait fremir, pallir, 
Le nez courber, les vaine> tendre, 
Le col enfler, la chair mollir, 
Ioinctes & nerfs croistre & estendre. 
Corps femenin, qui tant es tendre, 
Poly, souef, si precieux, 
Te fauldra il ces maulx attendre? 
Oy, ou tout vif aller es cieulx, 


BALLADE 
Des Dames Dv Temps Iadis 


Dictes moy ou, n’en quel pays, 
Est Flora, la belle Rommaine ; 
Archipiada, ne Thais, 
Qui fut sa cousine germaine ; 
Echo, parlant quand bruyt on maine 
Dessus riuiere ou sus estan, 
Qui beaulté ot trop plus qu’humaine? 
Mais ow sont les neiges d’antan! 


Ou est la tres sage Hellois, 
Pour qui fut chastré & puis moyne 
Pierre Esbaillart a Saint-Denis? 
Pour son amour ot cest essoyne. 
Semblablement, ot: est la royne 
Qui commanda que Buridan 
Fust gecté en vng sac en Saine? 
Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan! 


La royne Blanche comme lis, 

Qui chantoit a voix de seraine; 
Berte au grant pié, Bietris, Allis; 
Haremburgis qui tint le Maine, 

Et Iehanne, la bonne Lorraine, 
QOu’Englois brulerent 4 Rouan; 

Ou sont elles, Vierge souueraine? .. . 
Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan! 


ENVOI 


Prince, n’enquerez de sepmaine 
Ou elles sont, ne de cest an, 
Que ce reffrain ne vous remaine: 
Mais ot sont les neiges d’antan! 
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groupe dans l’espace, qui naturellement dure aussi un certain temps. 
La marche de ces étres a un sens et un but: ils viennent de l’oubli 
du passé et se dirigent vers le gouffre noir. La question du début 
Dites-moi ou, n’en quel pays, question 4 deux membres, domine la 
poésie, et sa fin, l’envoi adressé au prince du Puy, n’enquerez de 
semaine ov elles sont, ne de cest an répond, avec la méme symé- 
trie bipartite, 4 cette question. G. Paris® trouvait naguére a redire 
a la construction pléonastique, de semaine ne de cest an, sans remar- 
quer la correspondance du début et de la fin du poéme. C’est que 
la ballade, qui évoque sous forme visuelle le passage de ces femmes 
sur terre, traduit aussi une perplexité toute humaine au sujet de la 
destinée de l'homme (et, en l’espéce, de la femme représentant I’hu- 
manité) en un systéme de questions et de réponses se renouvelant 
avec chaque belle téte de femme émergeant de l’oubli et y replon- 
geant: le début et la fin du cortége, de ce trionfo, pour employer 
l’expression de Pétrarque, doivent étre bien marqués, puisque le 
choix des membres et la longueur du défilé sont subordonnés 4 la 
question qui pése sur nous: que devient l’homme, ou la femme, aprés 
sa mort? La question angoissante ne regoit pas de réponse ou plutot 
le poéte nous défend de poser la question : ne demandez jamais . . — 
la poésie s’annule elle-méme, le refrain doit ‘rester,’* le cortege doit 
disparaitre sans laisser d’autre trace, le refrain seul est voué a 
l'immortalité d’aprés la volonté expresse du poéte, volonté que I’hu- 
manité a respectée, mais c’est un refrain que le poéte lui-méme nous 
présente comme douloureux et effrayant: on aimerait traduire le 
que... ne par ‘de peur que... ne.’ On ne peut pas signaler beau- 


BALLADE Helas! & le bon roy d’Espaigne, 
Duquel ie ne sgay pas le nom? ... 


Des Seignevrs Dy Temps Iadis Mais ou est le preux Charlemaigne! 


Suyuant le propos precedent. 
D’en plus parler ie me desiste ; 

Ce monde n’est qu’abusion. 

Il n’est qui contre mort resiste, 

Ne qu’y treuue prouision. 

Encor fais vne question: 

Lancelot, le roy de Behaigne, 

Oia est il? Ou est son tayon?... 

Mais ou est le preux Charlemaigne! 


Qui plus? Ou est le tiers Calixte, 
Dernier decedé de ce nom, 
Qui quatre ans tint le papaliste? 
Alphonce, le roy d’Arragon, 
Le gracieux duc de Bourbon, 
Et Artus, ie duc de Bretaigne, 
Et Charles septiesme, le Bon? . . 
Mais ou est le preux Charlemaigne! 


Semblablement, le roy Scotiste, hala 
Qui demy face ot, ce dit on, Ou est Claquin, le bon Breton? 
Vermeille comme yne amatiste Ou le conte Daulphin d’Auuergne 
Depuis le front iusqu’au menton? Et le bon feu duc d’Alecon? 
Le roy de Chippre, de renon; Mais ot est le preux Charlemaigne! 


. Quelques remarques fines dans Paulhan, La double fonction du langage, 
p. 45. 
5 Francois Villon, p. 108. 

®Je fais miennes en les modifiant un peu les fines remarques de M. Irmen, 
Ztschr. f. frz. Spr., LXII, p. 316. 
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coup d’exemples d’ceuvres d’art qui se détruisent ainsi elles-mémes 
devant leur public. Je ne me rappelle que la piéce de musique de 
Hadyn ou les différents instruments se taisent l’un aprés I’autre, 
ou les exécutants éteignent l’un aprés {’autre leur lampe et quittent 
discrétement leur place—mais c’est une imagination plutét plaisante 
et enjouée du musicien de la discrétion que ce retour graduel au 
silence—on n’y trouve pas le symbolisme de Villon qui, en défendant 
de jamais poser la question ow sont-elles, annule pour ainsi dire le 
temps, dans lequel se passe notre vie humaine: rien ne doit rester du 
glorieux cortége qu’un refrain poétique aérien et ailé. Aucune ré- 
volte dans cette chute tranquille, au contraire acceptation calmement 
intrépide de l’inévitable. Le manque de réponse, qui pourtant est 
une réponse significative, est un procédé extrémement délicat, trés 
classique en somme, si classique est, selon la définition d’André Gide, 
toute expression restant en dega du contenu affectif exprimé. 


Avons-nous été préparés par les strophes précédentes a cet ané- 
antissement placide des belles dames? C’est le refrain qui a assumé 
cette fonction préparatoire. Il calme notre angoisse par le fait méme 
de répéter les mémes sons: une répétition peut étre stimulante et 
émoustillante comme dans le refrain d’une autre ballade villonnienne 
a énumération de femmes, dont le son crépitant imite le bagout de 
toutes ces “langagiéres”: J] n’est bon bec que de Paris.—Ici la ré- 
pétition nous calme comme la tranquillité assurée, insistante et tou- 
jours égale a elle-méme, d’un parent plus agé et plus sage que nous. 
Mais ov sont les neiges d’antan contient en effet une réprimande, 
trés douce, paternelle, il est vrai, mais enfin une réprimande: ‘pour- 
quoi posez-vous cette question inutile?’ Si nous développons la pen- 
sée—car il y en a une, et trés précise, derriére cette question—nous 
arrivons a quelque chose comme: il est aussi utile de poser la ques- 
tion “ou sont ces belles?” que de poser la question “ou est l’année 
passée?”’ ou, si nous formulons en termes un peu plus abstraits: 
‘il est aussi inutile de vouloir se révolter contre le fait de la mort 
humaine que contre le cours des saisons de l'année,’ ou, en formu- 
lant encore plus abstraitement et en Otant le ton de réprimande: 
‘La vie humaine est sujette aux mémes éclipses que la nature, il y a 
parallélisme entre l’homme et la nature.’ Je pousse exprés le pro- 
saisme aussi loin que possible pour montrer combien ce qui est dans 
notre poésie, d’aprés la terminologie de Valéry, “discours,” a été 
traduit en “chant,” combien le contenu idéel a été sublimisé en ma- 
tiére poétique. Toute vraie poésie n’expose pas en premier lieu des 
idées sujettes 4 la raison discursive, mais les chante, les transpose 
en musique d’idées. Par quels moyens cette musicalisation de l’idéel 
a-t-elle été effectuée? Par la question restant neutre et impassible 
ou sont? et par le mais: on dit en général que les conjonctions ne 
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sont pas de mise en poésie parce qu’elles déclenchent le mécanisme 
intellectuel de notre cerveau et, par conséquent, interrompent le cou- 
rant poétique: mais notre mais n’évoque pas de contraste d’idées, 
c’est un mais émotif, traduisant un mouvement de l’ame de ce sage 
parent qui ne pose plus de questions parce qu’il sait et qui mori- 
gene l’enfant—le lecteur étant imperceptiblement devenu un enfant 
écoutant plus sage que lvi. 

Mais la répétition du méme vers a quatre reprises ne lasserait~ 
elle pas a la fin le lecteur quelque enfant qu’il soit devenu? Re- 
marquez que le vers impassible Mais o% sont? exerce trois fois sa 
vertu calmante au moment ot la strophe semble s’élever en protes- 
tation ou méme en révolte contre le fait de la mort. Strophe I doit 
subir le refrain au moment ou la nymphe Echo nous apparait aprés 
trois autres belles mortelles dans son éclat de beauté trop plus 
qu’ humaine,—ce qui est surhumain devrait pourtant échapper a la 
mort, la protestation de l’homme contre son sort n’est pas exprimée 
par des mots, mais elle est dans la pensée et elle pénétre le ton de 
la question, qui devient un peu excitée: l’excitdtion regoit alors la 
réponse calme que nous connaissons. 

Dans la seconde strophe la révolte est plus apre: il ne s’agit pas 
seulement de belles femmes comme dans strophe I ot la beauté 
était la note de basso ostinato (la belle Romaine—la beauté trop 
plus qu’humaine): dans strophe II il s’agit de deux exemples de 
femmes impliquées dans des histoires d’amour passionné: une note 
ironique perce dans le passage relatif a Abélard et Héloise: pour 
son amour ot cest essoyne. G. Paris n’aimait pas ce vers, probable- 
ment parce que l’ironie lui semblait sortir du cadre de cette poésie 
si douce. Mais cette critique de l'amour humain a été développée par 
Proust en nombreux volumes et concentrée par d’autres en de mor- 
dantes épigrammes’ : ‘voila ce qu’il eut comme profit de son amour,’ 
a savoir—le mot cru est la—la castration et la réclusion monacale 
forcée—cette critique de l’amour fait contre-partie a la trés sage 
Hellois et a l'amour d’Abélard: les commentateurs nous disent que 
trés sage est l’expression qui revient souvent dans les lettres d’Abé- 
lard a la religieuse qui le déconseilla de l’épouser—mais le point 
important ici c’est que la sagesse (chasteté) d’Héloise et l'amour 
d’Abélard n’ont pas pu empécher la mort de ces étres; semblable- 
ment, nous dit Villon, un monstre de cruauté comme cette reine qui 
fait jeter son amant dans un sac en Seine—la cruauté de la femme 
sensuelle ayant assouvi ses désirs est exprimée avec la méme crudité 


7 Lope a terminé une piéce la Dorotea par les vers désabusés : 
Todo deleite es dolor, 
Y todo placer tormento, 
Y el mas verdadero amor 
Se vuelve aborrecimiento. 
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de termes que la cruauté des parents d’Héloise—ce monstre de cru- 
auté n’a pas pu non plus s’exempter du destin commun des hommes: 
le semblablement réunit les deux extrémes ou poles de l’amour: al- 
truisme—passion égoiste, chasteté—impudicité. Le pessimisme du 
poéte qui, dans la vie précédant la mort, découvre |’égalité du sort 
des vertueux et des impudiques, résonne aprement a nos oreilles 
avec chastré et sac en Saine—il est grand temps que le calme refrain 
refoule nos sentiments de révolte. 

Strophe I nous disait: la beauté surhumaine ne survit pas, str. 
II: la passion, vertueuse ou impudique, non seulement ne survit pas, 
mais n’a que mémes malheurs dans cette vie—la strophe III s’ a- 
dressera a un intercesseur divin, pouvant réparer l’injustice terrestre, 
en l’espéce, puisqu’il s’agit de femmes, a Ja femme qui habite les 
cieux, la Vierge soustraite a la mortalité, et le regard du croyant, 
ayant assisté au défilé de six femmes terrestres ou de semi-déesses, 
se tourne vers le ciel chrétien, la question o% est? n’est plus posée 
aux hommes, elle s’adresse a la divinité méme. Certaines éditions 
modernes, a la suite de G. Paris, suivent la legon d’une des éditions 
anciennes: Ow sont-ilz, ou, Vierge souveraine et évidemment la ré- 
pétition pathétique de ce ow désespéré pourrait contenter notre émo- 
tivité de modernes. Mais G. Paris a été amené a cette legon par des 
considérations métriques que nous savons fausses aujourd’hui. Nous 
n’avons pas besoin de rendre la phrase plus émue qu’elle ne I’est 
déja: avec Vierge souveraine le regard du lecteur qui s’était abaissé 
jusqu’au sac en Seine, se léve vers les sereines hauteurs—et |’an- 
goisse de l’homme se mesure sur la distance de la terre aux cieux: 
mais aucune réponse ne vient des cieux, et c’est la voix du sage 
imperturbable qui répéte ce que nous savions déja: “Mais ou sont 

?” Trois fois le regard scrutateur de l’homme a voulu percer 
l’au-dela de la mort, trois fois le flot bouillant de sa révolte a voulu 
franchir les bornes qui lui sont assignées—et trois fois le refrain 
lui oppose une digue calme, toujours la méme. Le rhythme de cette 
poésie consiste dans cette alternance de l’émotion et du calme: 
l’impétuosité des sept premiers vers est freinée par le refrain. L’en- 
voi (Prince n’enquerez) a érigé une borne devant les multiples 
questions de la ballade, /e refrain a la méme fonction a l’intérieur de 
chaque strophe. 

Jusqu’ici j’ai discuté la fonction du refrain Mais on sont .. ., 
mais le vers en soi doit posséder une certaine magie intrinséque 
puisqu’une sorte de plébiscite frangais le range parmi “les quatre 
ou cing miracles de la poésie frangaise,” 4 mi-chemin entre le “mais 
revenons a ces moutons’ du Pathelin et le “Et rose elle a vécu ce 
que vivent les roses, | espace d’un matin” de Malherbe. En effet, 
le vers semble au premier 2oord un de ces proverbes de saine raison, 
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sans transcendance et sans vue sublime du monde, partant d’un fait 
précis, comme ils foisonnent dans la poésie du XV° siécle. Le pro- 
verbe est une de ces “crystallisations de l’esprit,” comme dit Huy- 
zinga dans son livre sur le déclin du moyen age, qu’affectionne une 
civilisation qui a une vue prosaique du monde. Villon a puisé dans 
le patrimoine médiéval de ces dictons circulant autour de lui, type 
“or n’est-il rien dont on ne se tanne,” “il n’est chose plus certaine 
que la mort” etc., et trahissant un rationalisme sec et désillusionné. 
propre a cette époque. Je ne connais pas a vrai dire le proverbe “Ou 
sont les neiges d’antan?” en frangais, mais je le connais en hongrois,® 
donc nous avons des raisons de supposer qu’il appartient au fonds 
commun de tous les peuples et qu’il existait peut-étre aussi en 
France. D’autre part, comme tout ce qui est héritage dans la poésie 
de Villon est devenu individuel et plus proprement villonnien, le 
proverbe rationaliste médiéval s’entoure ici d’une frange de réverie 
et d’infini. Il y a d’abord le jeu de voyelles. Il y a ensuite les neiges 
—ce pluriel, qui ne se trouve pas en hongrois, ne nous fait pas seule- 
ment voir une couche blanche s’étendant 4a Il’infini, mais le recours 
infini de ce phénoméne blanc depuis des temps immémoriaux usque 
in aeternum. Et puis, tout ce qu’il y a de poésie dans le mot anian, 
n’exprimant pas tout bonnement et prosaiquement l'année passée 
mais l’année passée devenue sujet de réverie, le temps écoulé poétisé, 
lierre de l’oubli envahissant le marbre de la mémoire—antan, qui 
n’est pas tout a fait égal au jadis du titre, le passé uni et sans relief, 
—mais qui retient encore une légére allusion a la parcelle du temps 
qu’est l’année, ce que le romantique anglais Rossetti traduit si bien 
par yesteryear. Les neiges et antan se compleétent et s’interpénétrent 
de fagon a évoquer cette marée blanche intermittente et pourtant 
interminable. On pourrait m’objecter® que le mot antan n’a recu sa 
transcendance qu’aprés Villon, que de son temps antan—=ante annum, 
s’opposant a ouan=hoc anno, n’avait pas encore la saveur archaique 
d’aujourd’hui: c’est trés vrai, mais la destinée de certains vers est 
quelquefois liée au hasard du développement de la langue: les célé- 
bres vers de Racine: 
Ariane, ma soeur, de quelle amour blessée 
Vous mourites aux bords ot vous fites laissée 

sont devenus plus poétiques encore par le fait fortuit de la déché- 
ance du passé simple dans le frangais postracinien. Nous sommes 
habitués a embrasser d’un méme regard et la statue ancienne et la 
patine qui la recouvre, seulement la patine sur une sculpture peut 


8 Qu plutoét une comparaison proverbiale: quelque chose a disparu mint a 
tavaszi hé ‘comme la neige d’antan.’ Gottschalk, Die sprichwértlichen Redens- 
arten, I, p. 11, pense que des locutions comme je n’en fais pas plus de cas que des 
neiges d’antan dérive de la poésie de Villon. 

9M. Moldenhauer, Germ.-rom. Monatschrift, XXXII, p. 129. 
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étre enlevée par une restauration habile, alors que la patine linguis- 
tique d’un texte adhére d’une facgon beaucoup plus tenace aux mots 
de la langue, qui ont une évolution irréversible. Quoiqu’il en soit, 
pourquoi n’inscririons-nous pas a l’avoir du poéte l’apport des siécles 
ultérieurs? Il a mis la antan, mot susceptible de poétisation, il n’a 
pas employé le banal l'année passée qui aurait tué son vers. 

Notons encore le caractére vague et réveur de la question Mais 
ou sont? La correspondance de la destinée humaine et des saisons 
de la nature n’est pas affirmée en toutes lettres, mais suggérée. Ici 
aussi, il se pourrait que notre conception moderne de la poésie, de 
la poésie qui ne devrait pas nommer, mais suggérer, d’aprés le célé- 
bre programme de Mallarmé, ait ajouté de la saveur poétique au 
texte de Villon—toujours est-il que Villon a écrit un texte qui se 
prétait 4 ce reclassement. Le moyen age moralisateur et didactique 
aurait plut6t nommé, formulé—mais ici, au moins, notre poéte nous 
laisse entrevoir un ordre irrévocable de la nature et une acceptation 
de cet ordre qui semble anticiper un peu la Renaissance e% le paga- 
nisme du carpe diem de Ronsard.*® 

D’ailleurs l’identification de la femme avec la nature est sug- 
gérée deux fois, en dehors du refrain, dans le corps de la ballade: 
Echo parlant quand bruyt on maine Dessus riviere ou sus estang et 
historique reine Blanche comme lys, qui chantoit a voix de sereine, 
ce sont a la fois des femmes terrestres, des filles de la nature et des 
étres mythologiques qui la remplissent de leurs sons mystérieux, plus 
proches des nymphes et dryades de la Pléiade que de la femme-na- 
ture Eve du moyen age, instrument de la tentation diabolique, janua 
diaboli. 

Passons maintenant a !’énumération des clarae mulieres dans ce 
trionfo villonnien! L’énumération n’est-elle pas un procédé fastidi- 
eux, peu lyrique, puisqu’elle suppose de la part du lecteur une opéra- 
tion additive, arithmétique? Et ces noms qui parlaient a l’imagina- 
tion du temps du poéte, exercent-ils encore le méme charme sur 
nous? Passe pour Flora, Echo, Thais, Héloise, la Pucelle, a la ri- 
gueur Berthe au grand pied. Mais Archipiada, Bietris, Allis, Harem- 
burgis, qui ne nous disent rien du tout, ne sont-elles pas un poids 
mort dans cette poésie si ailée? Je crois qu’il y a une poésie inhé- 
rante aux noms propres, en tant que sons, sans que leur application 
a un personnage déterminé soit en jeu. Le nom propre dans toute 
langue se refuse davantage que l’appellatif a l’analyse étymologique, 
par conséquent on peut davantage le goiter comme matiére son- 
~~ 40Ce symbolisme discret qui n’appuie pas est trés moderne: nous n’avons 
qu’a lire Booz endormi de Victor Hugo, ot la nuit nuptiale, auguste et solennelle 
et le ciel semé d’étoiles collaborent avec la fécondation du vieux patriarche, pour 


saisir combien Villon a préparé une vision de l’homme ayant part au devenir 
dans la nature. 
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nante, comme matiére a réverie. La destinée extraordinaire faite, 
depuis Théophile Gautier, au vers racinien “La fille de Minos et 
de Pasiphaé” tient en premier lieu a cette poésie de sons inusités en 
francais. On a souvent relevé la poésie qu’extraient Pascal, Bos- 
suet et Victor Hugo des noms propres: ceux-ci forment une forét 
vierge a l’écart de la langue de tous les jours, ce sont une sorte de 
Urwérter, inanalysables, soustraits 4 l’histoire dont les autres mots 
de la langue portent le fardeau. Qui niera la beauté musicale de ces | 
noms en -is, Thais, Hélois, Haremburgis, ce bruissement de feuilles 
qui tombent—qui osera m’expliquer ce dernier nom seulement par 
une latinisation d’Harembourg alors que toute la ballade est batie 
sur le rhythme berceur des noms en -is s’opposant aux rimes en 
-aine: la Reine blanche comme lys qui chantait a voix de seraine a 
trouvé une sorte d’harmonie imitative, une sorte d’expression ono- 
matopéique de son étre: son chant se répercute dans le chant du 
poéte. Remarquons que le défilé des belles femmes se parfait dans 
un ordre absolu: la premiére strophe nous fait voir les femmes du 
monde ancien, historiques ou légendaires; la seconde strophe deux 
célébres amoureuses du moyen Age; la strophe III une multitude 
de femmes historiques ou légendaires avec, a la fin, Jeanne d’Arc 
presque contemporaine du poéte patriote. 


Nous comprenons maintenant pourquoi cette ballade se trouve 
dans toutes les anthologies et pourquoi le refrain est dans tant de 
bouches frangaises. Mais comme nous avons pu montrer que le 
refrain, a cété de sa valeur en soi, a une certaine fonction dans cette 
poésie, cette poésie elle-méme a une certaine fonction dans l’ensem- 
ble du Grant Testament dont les anthologies la détachent avec tant 
d’arbitraire. Nous avons en effet commis une grande faute—faute 
que j’ai d’ailleurs voulue pour en montrer les conséquences—: celle 
de ne pas faire la premiére chose requise dans une analyze: de loca- 
liser avant tout le texte 4 expliquer. Notre ballade se trouve dans 
l’introduction d’a peu prés 800 vers du Grant Testament, avant que 
l’auteur ne commence encore a tester, donc dans la partie plus per- 
sonnelle et plus tragique de cette ceuvre dont le cadre arrété nous 
semble assez conventionnel et rigide: ce genre adopté déja une fois 
par Villon dans une ceuvre juvénile, les Legs, d’une fagon beaucoup 
plus superficielle, montre le caractére ambigu de sa poésie, engoncée 
dans les anciennes formes fixées du moyen Age, mais s’émancipant, 
par l’apport personnel, voire autobiographique, des formes trop 
crystallisées: un testament est un document juridique, lié 4 cer- 
taines formules protocolaires—et qui dit texte “juridique” dit “texte 
antipoétique.” Villon a su, avec la force de sa personnalité, extraire 
du ‘“‘chant” d’une matiére ressortant essentiellement a la prose, au 
discours. II n’était pas assez fort encore pour se forger une forme 
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indépendante, adéquate 4 ses sentiments, mais assez fort pour les 
laisser percer a travers l’armature de la poétique médiévale. La 
forme du testament permet a Villon, ce Janus bifrons du lyrisme, 
d’exprimer en méme temps sa terreur devant la mort et son amour 
de la vie, l’espoir en la rédemption de son ame pécheresse et la 
torpeur ou abjection de son existence terrestre, la conscience de la 
vanité du charnel et l’adoration de cette chair périssable et pourtant 
si belle. Villon est vraiment le poéte du déclin du moyen Age, qui, 
tout en croyant encore de son 4me aux dogmes préchés par I’église, 
sent dans sa chair l’éternelle beauté de la vie terrestre. Notre bal- 
lade a sa place bien déterminée aprés l’évocation cruelle et brutale 
des ravages de la mort. Villon voit la mort s’approcher de sa mére 
bien-aimée qui rejoindra le pére dont le corps git sous lame, sous le 
couvercle du tombeau, et de lui-méme, qui ne sera pas épargné. 
Et la strophe 39 sera une danse macabre, comme on pouvait la 
voir dépeinte sur les murs des couvents, ol une mort funébrement 
égalitaire s’attaque “sans exception” a tous les degrés de I’échelle so- 
ciale, morale et esthétique—a noter la complaisance avec laquelle 
Villon s’attarde particuliérement aux dames a rebrassez collez, nous 
dirions au demi-monde, aux femmes qui vendent leur corps. Et les 
strophes 40-41 ne décriront plus la danse arrangée pour tous par le 
spectre grimagant, mais la mort individuelle qui attend chaque hom- 
me en particulier: Et meure Paris et Helaine, Quiconques meurt, 
meurt @ douleur. On appelait alors la description physique, anato- 
mique de ce passage de l’étre au non-étre le pas de la mort: et de nou- 
veau, Villon, secoué par la crainte de la mort personnelle, trouvera des 
accents particuliérement compatissants pour la déchéance du corps 
féminin, il a peut-étre pour son propre corps une tendresse égale a 
celle qu’il voue a celui de la femme. Et a ce moment précis, au 
moment ot Villon craignant la mort pour lui-méme et ne se rési- 
gnant pas encore au scrt de la pourriture corporelle, déchiquéte son 
vers au point de le faire craquer comme les jointures d’un squelette 
ou comme les os d’un étre traqué par la terreur—a ce moment précis, 
aprés la danse macabre et le pas de la mort, retentissent les strophes 
relativement calmes, équilibrées, sereines, musicales se terminant 
sur le réve et la réflexion, acceptant la loi de la nature. Notre bal- 
lade est comme un trionfo estompé, une danse voilée de belles om- 
bres sur une frise de marbe caressée par le lierre de l’oubli. L’agonie, 
la pourriture du corps, les odeurs fétides, les visions macabres 
se résolvent dans la poésie douce de l’ataraxie. On ne peut com- 
prendre la fonction apaisante de la ballade qu’en la contrastant 
avec les strophes secouées de terreur qui la précédent—nos an- 
thologies détruisent, en découpant la ballade, l’organisme poétique. 
Soit dit en passant: s’il était nécessaire, on pourrait prouver que 
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Villon n’a pas inséré aprés coup sa ballade dans notre poéme, mais 
qu’elle s’est développée en lui solidaire avec le reste de toute cette 
introduction: le vers 313 ‘Et meure Paris et Helaine,’ donne déja, 
comme avec un diapason, les rimes tendrement bruissantes -is, -aine 
sur lesquelles se berce la ballade, et déja a la strophe 29 apparait le 
leitmotif: o% sont?: o&% sont les gracieux gallans...? Il y a unité 
d’inspiration dans toute cette introduction du Grant Testament qui, 
d’ailleurs, ne me semble pas une interpolation tardive, comme le, 
veut M. Italio Siciliano dans sa thése sur Villon, opinion a la- 
quelle M. Cons a opposé d’excellentes raisons.** Comme le re- 
frain a sa place organique 4a Il’intérieur de la ballade, la ba‘ ade 
a l’intérieur de l’introduction, de méme toute I’introduction est une 
partie intégrante du Grant Testament. 

Si je n’avais pas encore réussi a prouver la beauté de la Bal- 
lade des dames du temps jadis, il me serait facile maintenant de 
soumettre mes arguments a une contre-épreuve: j’examinerai brié- 
vement la Ballade des seigneurs du temps jadis qui a été composée 
d’aprés le moule de la Ballade des dames. Autant la premiére bal- 
lade est un chef-d’ceuvre, autant sa copie ne l’est point. Cette 
transformation d’une trouvaille unique en poncif, en matrice a poly- 
copies, illustre bien la vérité du proverbe latin: “Ne bis in idem.” 
Comparez le refrain Mais ow est le preux Charlemagne? au re- 
frain de la Ballade des dames: le grand et puissant personnage de 
l’empereur légendaire vient écrasser de son poids des plus petits 
et des moins puissants que lui, c’est un triomphe de la force— 
je dirai presque de la force teutonique, mais il n’y a aucune évo- 
cation de loi naturelle, aucune réverie ni aucun apaisement dans 
ce procédé massif. Regardez ensuite la foule indigeste de noms 
célébres. Pas d’ordre, pas de gradation, pas de relief historique: 
Claquin le bon Breton arrivant aprés le roi Artus, celui-ci au 
milieu de personnages historiques. Ow est le dernier Calixte, Der- 
nier décédé de ce nom, Qui quatre ans tint le papaliste? Ou est- 
il? Je réponds: peut-étre dans les archives ou caves du Vatican, 
mais assurément pas dans une poésie vivante! Encore fais une 
question: Ou est Lancelot . . .—poétes, posez vos questions, ne les 
annoncez pas en écolatres pédants! Ce roi d’Ecosse dont la moi- 
tié du visage est mangée par un eczéma vermeil est peut-étre un 
cas intéressant pour la faculté de médecine, mais devant |’aréo- 
page de la poésie son procés est jugé. Et le ton cavalier du passage 
le bon roy d’Espagne duquel je ne sais pas le nom aurait sa place 
dans le début du Don Quichotte, mais ne cadre pas avec |’émotion 


11“L’état présent des études sur Villon,” p. 130 seq. Mais voir l'article 
plus récent de M. Siciliano dans Rom., LXV, p. 1 sui. et particuliérement les 
remarques judicieuses sur la ballade des Seigneurs, p. 4. 
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douce de la question Ow est? Trouver des rimes en -iste était un 
tour de force: virtuosité verbale sans musicalité, cela nous a valu 
ce mot de procédure je me désiste. Encore heureux que le pape 
Calixte n’ait pas attiré un pape Sixte! Tout ce qui était sugges- 
tion réveuse dans la premiére ballade est devenu ici plate déclara- 
tion 4 la maniére prédicante du moyen age: Ce monde n’est qu’ a- 
busion (je ne puis voir dans ce dernier mot que le sens ‘vanité, 
feintise,—pace M. Irmen, l.c., p. 317). Non vraiment, ici Villon 
doit avoir “dormité” (quandoque dormitat ... ). Peut-étre avait-il 
trop bu de ce qu’on appelle au XVI® siécle le vin de deux oreilles! 
Ou voulait-il, las du rythme de perpendicule des “doubles ballades,” 
se parodier lui-méme dans cette seconde poésie en détruisant frivo- 
lement l’incantation qu’il venait de produire, en écrivant une sorte 
de descort aux sons secs, crépitants, disharmonieux ? 

Une fois seulement, Villon a su traduire en chant poétique 
sa sagesse calme en laissant entrevoir un ordre de la nature dans 
lequel la vie humaine s’insére avec une douce mélancolie, sinon 
harmonieusement. Les regrets de la belle heaumiére, suivant ¢* 
prés notre ballade, nous replongeront dans le matérialisme médiéval 
de la chair pourrie, pas encore illuminée par l’idéalisme baudelairien. 
Il est trés significatif que c’est le passage de la beauté féminine 
qui a inspiré a Villon l’acceptation de la mort—comme la pour- 
riture du corps de la belle heaumiére lui tient plus au coeur que 
celle de l'homme vieux devenant chez lui un singe ridicule. Ceci 
me semble trés villonnien et trés francais. L’Espagnol Jorge Man- 
rique qui, 4 la méme époque, écrit un poéme a tendance égale, s’in- 
spire, plus viril, plus romain, plus classique, de la mort de son 
pére, le chevaleresque et male preu castillan.‘? Le coeur de Villon 
n’a vibré que devant la mort de la femme et a 500 ans de distance 
le n6tre peut encore en sentir les battements et les intermittences. 

Jusqu’ici je n’ai pas parlé des sources, de la tradition poétique 
qui prélude a notre ballade. C’est que je voulais prouver qu’on peut 
arriver a une description de l’étre d’une poésie sans y méler le 
devenir. Je n’ai pas parlé par exemple de la jolie découverte d’Er- 
nest Langlois, a savoir que cette Archipiada, cousine de la courtisane 
Thais, est un travesti d’Alcibiade, le jeune ami de Socrate, devenu 
femme dés avant Villon a la suite d’une mécompréhension d’un 
texte de Boéce. Cette trouvaille érudite intéresse peut-étre l’his- 
torien de la civilisation médiévale, mais elle n’a rien a faire dans 
l’analyse esthétique de notre morceau. M. Etienne, aux idées duquel 
je m/’associe avec enthousiasme, distingue judicieusement “deux 
publics” :"* le public qui veut jouir des valeurs esthétiques de la 


12 V, dans l’appendice de mes Romanische Stil- u. Literaturstudien, 1, le 
travail de Mlle R. Burkart. 
: 18 Rev. belge de phil. et d'histoire, XIII, p. 158 seq. et Neophilologus XXII, 
p. 1 seq. 
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poésie et le public qui veut lui appliquer de |’érudition historique. 
C’est une véritable déformation de la poésie que de faire intervenir 
a contre-temps l’histoire, au moment ou la considération esthétique 
seule devrait prévaloir. Etienne écrit trés spirituellement : 


M. Ernest Langlois a établi, nous dit-on, que l’Archipiada de 
Villon n’était autre qu’Alcibiade. Pas du tout: l’Archipiada de 
Villon est une femme; c’est l’Alcibiade de M. Langlois qui est un 
homme. 


C’est en somme la méme faute que de faire intervenir dans la con- 
sidération de la valeur sémantique d’un mot du frangais d’aujour- 
d’ hui son étymologie, oblitérée dans la conscience de la communauté 
parlante: nous aurions tort de vouloir saisir la nuance exacte du 
mot antan en recourant a l’étymologie ante annum: il s’agit du mot 
frangais dans notre ballade, non pas du mot latin. Je cite tou- 
jours comme exemple grotesque de cette fausse intervention de 
Vhistorisme le cas du mot frangais reculer: le Francais pense-t-il, en 
le pronongant, au substantif, qui est a la base étymologique de ce 
verbe? Il y a maintenant une science statique de la langue fondée 
par Saussure et Bally et s’opposant a l’ancienne école de linguistique 
historique ou évolutive. Les temps du dogme “Sprachwissenschaft 
ist Sprachgeschichte,” les temps ot Meyer-Libke inscrivait en téte 
d’une de ses grammaires le mot d’Héraclite: Mdvra pei, sont révolus 
—n’y aurait-il pas aussi une Literaturwissenschaft, science litté- 
raire statique, ne se confondant pas avec la Literaturgeschichte, 
histoire littéraire ? 

L’étude des sources historiques de notre ballade n’aurait 
d’ailleurs pas pu nous mener au méme résultat que |’étude statique: 
on sait par exemple par l'étude du grand orientalisant allemand 
Carl Heinrich Becker** que le motif Ou sont . . . apparait entre 
autres dans un pieux chant de pénitence latin de 1267 qui a laissé 
ses traces dans la chanson des étudiants allemands bien connue 
“Gaudeamus igitur,” et que cette série de questions angoissantes 
que soulévent les prédicateurs médiévaux remonte, a travers les 
péres de l’église et Marc Auréle, aux écoles de rhétorique de I’an- 
cienne Gréce, particuliérement aux diatribes des philosophes cyni- 
ques. 


D’aprés M. Siciliano, un prédicateur du VII® siécle s’écrie déja: 
Ubi sunt reginae, ubi sunt virgines, ubi mulieres . . . Veluti umbra 
transierunt et tamquam sonus evanuerunt. “S’étant emparé de la 
formule,” nous dit M. Siciliano, “le moyen Age ne la lacha plus. Il 
lui fit subir la destinée qui pése sur toutes ses idées: elle devient 


14 Jslamstudien, I, 501; cf. Gilson, “De la Bible 4 Francois Villon” dans le 
volume Les idées et les lettres. 
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lieu commun . . . On y coula la mythologie, la bible, l’histoire, la 
géographie, les romans, de petites affaires quotidiennes, des bille- 
vesées. Le pédantisme s’en mélant, le manque de gout et de mesure 
opérant ses ravages bien connus, Dieu sait ce qu’il en sortit.” Il 
en sortit les séries interminables de noms de femmes et d’hommes, 
rangés au hasard de la rime, chez Eustache Deschamps. En der- 
nier lieu les prédicateurs qui ont transmis leurs lieux communs 
aux poétes ont puisé, ce que ne dit pas Siciliano, dans le psalmiste, 
posant la question de l’existence de l’homme et répondant par des 
phénoménes éphéméres dans la nature: “Qu’est l’homme, 6 Sei- 
gneur, que tu puisses te souvenir de lui? Vain est tout son effort, 
comme une ombre il s’en va (veluti umbra transierunt). Le matin 
il est comme une fleur qui fleurit (rose elle a vécu), le soir il est flétri 
et fané.” 


Mais toutes ces études de sources ne nous apprennent rien de 
nouveau, elles restent en deca du poéme villonnien: nous voyons que 
le contenu intellectuel de la ballade n’est pas original—on s’en dou- 
tait—mais qu’aucun des prédécesseurs n’a su transformer le dis- 
cours en chant, le lieu commun en joyau poétique: aucun qui ait 
trouvé le rythme mouvant de flux et reflux, flux des belles mortes, 
reflux du calme refrain, aucun qui ait trouvé cette question émue 
mais ou sont?, aucun qui ait su opposer a la danse macabre ce 
que j’ai appelé la frise de marbre du souvenir réveur. La plupart 
des prédicateurs et poétes nous disent en toutes lettres ce qu’une 
ingrata Minevra n’a soufflé 4 Villon que dans une poésie de second 
ordre: Ce monde n’est qu’abusion. 


Maintenant, je vous mets en garde contre le sophisme suivant: 
on nous dit: si nous faisons l’histoire de l’évolution d’un genre ou 
d’un motif littéraire, l’individualité de l’auteur sortira d’elle-méme, 
aprés la déduction des éléments traditionnels. Pour le dire sous 
forme arithmétique: si l’originalité de Villon est x et si ce Villon a 
l'état brut se trouve enveloppé dans l’ceuvre a l'état net sous forme 
de V et si les éléments de la tradition sont a, b,c .. . , l’originalité 
de Villon x s’obtiendra par l’équation: a+b+c+ ...+x. Le ré- 
sultat serait s=V—(a+b+c+ ...). Raisonnement spécieux, parce 
qu’un organisme est plus que le résultat d’une addition et plus qu’un 
amas d’ingrédients incohérents, parce que les éléments traditionnels 
a, b,c... sont déja pénétrés et altérés par l’individualité villon- 
nienne et parce que V est un tout organique dont on ne peut dé- 
tacher les a, b,c .. .. D’ailleurs, si j’avais fait défiler devant vous les 
traits traditionnels a, puis b, puis c, la beauté de la poésie se serait 
effilochée dans ces comparaisons successives. Vous n’auriez jamais 
pu entrevoir l’unité de la ballade, le relativisme introduit par l’his- 
toire vous aurait laissé en main des disjecta membra qui n’auraient 
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plus su s’intégrer. D’une facgon générale, on ne peut faire l’histoire 
d’un phénoméne que si on a une notion claire de ce phénoméne, s’il 
existe en vous: vous ne pouvez dessiner la courbe de l’évolution de 
Goethe que si la personnalité de Goethe a un contour arrété pour 
vous, et une biographie ne vous est utile que si cette personne vous 
est réellement connue—toute histoire doit avoir un héros, truisme évi- 
dent, mais qui est souvent oublié. 


Ne nous laissons pas ébranler non pius par le reproche si sou- 
vent entendu de la subjectivité 4 laquelle toute analyse esthétique 
serait fatalement condamnée, de la tentation du “reading into it,” 
alors que Il’érudition seule serait objective. Le sentiment esthétique 
lui aussi est susceptible d’objectivité, de contréle par le jugement des 
autres. On peut, plut6t on doit arriver dans ces matiéres a un 
consensus ominum, naturellement a un consensus de tous ceux dont 
le sensus, le sens esthétique est suffisamment développé. D’ailleurs 
je crois ne pas avoir commis de pires déformations de la réalité que 
l’école érudite, qui a osé introduire un homme 1a ot Villon parlait 
d’une femme, qui a osé “read into it” un Alcibiade 14 ot il y avait 
une Archipiada. Je me rappelle les paroles du poéte Valéry criti- 
quant les études littéraires de l’enseignement scolaire actuel :** 


“Quand je regarde ce que l’on fait de la Poésie . . . l’idée que l’on 
en donne dans les études et un peu partout, mon esprit . . .s’étonne a 
la limite de l’étonnement. II se dit: Je ne vois rien dans tout ceci ni 
qui me permette de mieux lire ce poéme, de l’exécuter mieux pour 
mon plaisir; ni d’en concevoir plus distinctement la structure. On 
m’incite 4 tout autre chose, et il n’est rien qu’on n’aille chercher pour 
me détourner du divin. On m’enseigne des dates, de la biographie ; on 
m’entretient de querelles, de doctrines dont je n’ai cure, quand il 
s’agit de chant et de l’art subtil de la voix porteuse didées . . .” 


Maintenant, bannirons-nous toute étude historique de nos salles 
d’étude ? Loin de moi de méconnaitre la valeur éducative de l’histoire 
—au contraire, aprés avoir interdit l’accés a l'histoire d un certain 
moment, au moment ou il s’agissait de se rendre compte de l’étre de 
telle poésie, de la qualité d’un chant—nous pourrons la réintroduire, 
l’attente a la porte n’aura pas flétri les charmes de cette Muse: nous 
pourrons méme mieux préparer a la docte vierge Clio le glorieux 
acceuil auquel elle a droit: le regard, ayant trempé dans la présence 
statique de l’ceuvre d’art, se posera avec une fraicheur rajeunie sur 
l'histoire et le devenir—avoir lu profondément beaucoup de textes 
méne automatiquement a |’établissement de la fili¢re historique, et 
j'ai moi-méme fait, point du tout aussi exclusif et rigoriste que ma 





15 Préface a l’Anthologie des poétes de ia NRF sous le titre de “Questions 
de poésie.” 
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théorie veut l’affecter, dans cette explication nombre d’allusions his- 
toriques, que, il est vrai, j’ai voulues discrétes; je n’ai fait appel 
qu’aux idées-forces, pas au détail historique—ma Clio, ce me sem- 
ble, était une muse assagie, connaissant son rang et renongant a 
détréner Apollon. 


The Johns Hopkins University 














THE THEMES COMMON TO ENGLISH AND GERMAN 
BALLADRY 


By ARCHER TAYLOR 


The comparison of the English and the German stock of bal- 
lads has never dealt with the number and nature of ballads common 
to both countries or with the iaferences to be drawn from the agree- 
ments. Such a comparison proves to be very instructive. Similar 
comparisons, it need scarcely be said, may throw light on the tra- 
ditions of other pairs of countries, for example, on the relations of 
the ballads of England and France or of France and Italy... We 
know something about the connections of English and Scandinavian 
balladry, but there has been no recent summary of the facts. We 
might extend the scope of such an investigation by noting the curi- 
ous community of ballad subjects in Scandinavia, England, France, 
northern Italy, Catalonia, and Portugal. Southern Italy, Spain, 
Germany, and the Netherlands lie outside of this region. Constan- 
tino Nigra was the first to call attention to this curious distribution 
of ballad-themes, and Gaston Paris and W. P. Ker have continued 
the discussion without answering all of the questions which have 
arisen.” From such comparisons we can learn much about the tra- 
ditional ballad and we may be able to penetrate more deeply than we 
have yet been able to do into the mysteries of its origin and dissem- 
ination. 

A thorough comparison of English and German balladry will 
only be possible when John Meier’s standard collection Deutsche 
Volkslieder*® is complete. In the present essay I shall not go beyond 
the examination of subjects common to the two stocks of traditional 
ballads. For further comparison there remain the matters of form 
and music. More than twenty years ago, W. P. Ker called atten- 
tion to the curious stylistic differences between English and German 
ballads and suggested the need for further study of them. Such a 


1A good example of a collection of materials for such a comparison is J. 
R. Broderius, “German Folksongs in Sweden,” Philological Quarterly, VIII 
(1929), 157-64, but inferences from the collection are not drawn. Perhaps the 
most thorough investigations of this sort are those by Paul Alpers. See his 
“Niederdeutsche und niederlandische Volksdichtungen in ihren Beziehungen zu 
einander,” Niederdeutsche Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, V (1927), 15-41. There 
are some pertinent remarks in Knut Liestgl, “Dei tvo systar,” Maal og 
Minne, 1909, 37-51, which deals with “The Twa Sisters” (Child, No. 10). 

2C. Nigra, Canti popolari del Piemonte (Turin, 1889); G. Paris, “Les 
chants populaires du Piémont,” Journal des Savants, 1889, pp. 526-45, 611-21, 
666-75; W. P. Ker, “On the History of Ballads, 1100-1500,” Proceedings of 
the British Academy 1909-10, IV (1911), 179-205. 

8 Berlin, 1935-39. Vol. III; Part I has just appeared. 
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study will probably show resemblances in the older forms and dif- 
ferences in the later forms of English and German ballads. The 
similarities and differences in ballad-music have not been seriously 
studied, at least insofar as the English and German ballads are con- 
cerned. An examination of them in the light of the valuable infor- 
mation assembled in the notes to John Meier’s collection will also 
contribute to our knowledge. 


“Riddles Wisely Expounded” (Child, No. 1 and “The Elfin 
Knight,” Child, No. 2) have striking parallels in German song.* A 
girl answers a series of riddles set by a suitor and gives him another 
series. Both the English and the German songs contain many of the 
same riddles, and a large number of the riddles can be traced very 
far back. The old and famous ballad “Lady Isabel and the Elf- 
Knight” (Child, No. 4) tells of a lady who extricates herself from 
a threatening situation with a demon and pushes him into a river.® 
It is sung in both England and Germany as well as in many other 
countries. The vague similarities of “Lady Isabel and the Elf- 
Knight” to the “Fair Flower of Northumberland” (Child, No. 9) 
are, in John Meier’s opinion, the result of contamination.* The 
same resemblances, however, which concern an attack by a lady’s 
brothers on her lover after he has spent a night with her, are suf- 
ficient, he thinks, to estublish the existence of a German ballad paral- 
lel to “Earl Brand” (Child, No. 7) and several Scandinavian songs.’ 
This German ballad no longer exists. The theme as it is treated in 
the oldest Scandinavian version contains echoes of the Eddic “Hel- 
gavipa Hundingsbana, II.” In Child’s belief, the resemblance of 
“The Fair Flower of Northumberland” (Child, No. 9) to “Stolz 
Syburg” or, as it has since been named, “Der betriigerische Freier,” 
do not lend themselves to interpretation, but John Meier conjectures 
that the theme of a girl who follows her lover into an uncertain 
manner of life has been obscured by contamination in England and 
that the two ballads have a common origin.® 


4 For the pertinent German ballads see Erk and Bohme, Deutscher Lieder- 
hort, III, 6-10, Nos. 1063-65. For discussion of a similar story which contains 
different riddles see, in addition to the comment in the English and German 
collections, Jan de Vries, “Das Marchen von den klugen Ratsellésern,” FF 
Communications, LX XIII, Helsinki, 1928. 

5 For the German parallels see Erk and Bohme, Deutscher Liederhort, I, 
131, No. 41, and the exhaustive and authoritative discussion in John Meier, 
Deutsche Volkslieder, II, 67-115, No. 41, “Der Madchenmorder.” 

6 Deutsche Volkslieder, II, 145. 

7 Deutsche Volkslieder, I1, 144. For the Scandinavian ballads see “Ridder 
felder Jomfruens syv Brgdre,” Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, VII (Copenhagen, 
1899-1904), 214-37, No. 416. 

8 Deutsche Volkslieder, II, 115-38, No. 42 and especially pp. 125-26. Com- 
pare English and Scottish Popular Ballads, I, 113. 
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The German parallels to “The Twa Sisters” (Child, No. 10) 
are found only on the eastern border of Germany and are adapta- 
tions of a traditional Slavic song.® This is, in turn, a derivative of 
a Scandinavian song. Some German parallels to “The Twa Sisters” 
exhibit only a general similarity without implying a closer relation- 
ship. The theme of “The Twa Sisters” is the transformation of the 
murdered sister’s body into a harp which tells the secret of the 
crime. “Lord Randal” (Child, No. 12), which tells of a child who 
is poisoned by eating a dish of eels and comes home to die, is sung 
in Germany, England, Denmark, and Italy.’° The ballad is note- 
worthy for the fact that it is entirely in dialogue. “Leesome Brand” 
(Child, No. 15) tells a story of a woman who bears a child in a for- 
est where she is aided by a wandering knight." The story has paral- 
lels in French and German heroic songs which are supposed to go 
back to Merovingian times. 

Child describes “Die Rabenmutter” as “probably a variation 
of ‘The Cruel Mother’ [Child, No. 20], though the resemblance is 
rather in the general character than in the details.”’* The story deals 
with a mother who murders her children and wishes that she might 
kill other children. The editors of Danmarks gamle Folkeviser con- 
cur in Child’s description of the relation of the English and German 
ballads. “Hind Etin” (Child, No. 41) has a few parallels in Ger- 
many,'* and seems to have passed from Northern Germany into the 
Netherlands and also into Scandinavia, whence it made its way into 
England. It tells a story of a lady who is carried off by a demon 
and bears children to him. “The Broomfield Hill” (Child, No. 43) 
is in the manner of a pastourelle: a hunter meets a girl on the heath 
and passes the night with her.** When she proclaims herself a maid 


® English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1, 493. See also Lutz Mackensen, 
“Der singende Knochen,” FF Communications, XLIX, Helsinki, 1923, pp. 14 
ff. 


10 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1, 151-57; Erk and Bohme, 
Deutscher Liederhort, I, 581-85, No. 190; Grundtvig, Danmarks gamle Folke- 
viser, VI (Copenhagen, 1895-98), 146-49, No. 340, “Den forgivne Datter.” 

11 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, I, 181, and V, 287; John Meier, 
Deutsche Volkslieder, 1, 62-74, No. 7; Grundtvig, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, 
II (Copenhagen, 1856), 174-76, No. 58; V, i (Copenhagen, 1877-78), 294-95, 
No. 272; and X (Copenhagen, 1933), 65, Nc 58; G. Doncieux, Le romancéro 
populaire de la France (Paris, 1904), pp. 23° 42, No. 16. 

12 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1, 219, 504 and V, 287. For the 
German ballad see Erk and Bohme, Deutscher Liederhort, 1, 632-37, No. 212. 
See also Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, 1X (Copenhagen, 1923), 183-84, No. 529 
and Aarne and Thompson, “The Types of the Folk-Tale,” FF Communications, 
LXXIV, Helsinki, 1928, No. 755. 

18 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1, 365; Danmarks gamle Folke- 
viser, IV (Copenhagen, 1883), 812, No. 38; Goebel, Handworterbuch des 
deutschen Marchen, I (Berlin, 1930-33), 545, n. 58 

14 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1, 390-94. 
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in the morning, the hunter is chagrined. In the English texts his 
slumber is unnaturally induced by a charm; in the German texts he 
sleeps a natural sleep. Child believes that there is some connection 
between the English and the German stories but hesitates to define 
it. 


“Young Beichan” (Child, No. 53) tells the medieval story of 
the husband who returns after a long absence and imprisonment in 
foreign lands. His return, which is accomplished magically, is just 
in time to prevent his wife from entering a second marriage. John 
Meier concludes, after examining the several versions of the 
theme,’* that the Scottish ballad shows traces of the story of Gilbert 
Becket, the father of St. Thomas a Becket. Meier believes it pos- 
sible that the particular variety of the story found in “Young 
Beichan,” “Der Markgraf von Backenweil,’?® and the Danish and 
Swedish ballads “Henrik af Brunsvig,’”’* which are ultimately of 
German origin, arose independently of the versions of the husband’s 
magic return found in “Heimkehr des Ehemannes” and “Der edle 
Moringer”'* and was later contaminated with them. The theme is 
very popular with minstrel singers of the Middle ages, e.g., “Hind 
Horn,” “Horn Child,” “Herzog Heinrich.” 

“Fair Annie” (Child, No. 62) and its few Rhenish and North- 
ern German counterparts, which are not free from the suspicion of 
unauthenticity,’® are connected in some way with Marie de France’s 
“Lai del Fraisne.” ‘The story is that of the wife who must yield her 
place to a younger woman, but the younger woman proves to be the 
wife’s sister. As Child remarks, the English, German, and Scandi- 
navian ballads as well as the “Lai del Fraisne” are descended from 
“a common source, which lies further back, and too far for us to 
find.”*° Child seems to attach little importance to the resemblances 
between “Fair Janet” (Child, No. 64) and “Das Lied vom Pfalz- 
grafen,” and the theme of a woman forced to ride and dance while 
bearing a child is a commonplace of ballad-singers.** An old French 


15 Deutsche Volkslieder, {, 129-30. 

16 Deutsche Volkslieder, 1, 122-33, No. 13. 

- os Deutsche Volkslieder, 1, 129 and Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, I1, 608-33, 
o. 114. 

18 Deutsche Volkslieder, I, 94-106, No. 11 and 106-21, No. 12. See the de- 
tailed analysis of the theme of the returning husband on pp. 103-5. 

19 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 11, 66. See the German parallels 
in Erk and Bohme, Deutscher Liederhort, I, 564-65, No. 184 and compare 
Grundtvig, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, V, i, 13-18, No. 258. For the “Lai del 
Fraisne” compare K. Warnke, Die Lais der Marie de France (Halle, 1925), 


sim. 

20 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, II, 67; Danmarks gamle Folke- 
viser, V, i, 14. 

21 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, I, 102. 
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historical song about a student’s offense and his father’s unsuccess- 
ful effort to ransom him has given rise to an English ballad “The 
Clerk’s Twa Sons of Owsenford” (Child, No. 72) and a widely cir- 
culated German song “Das Schloss in Oesterreich.”** Although the 
details of the original story cannot be made out clearly even by com- 
paring the three versions, the hypothesis of a French origin seems 
to be generally accepted. “Lord Lovel” (Child, No. 75) and “Der 
Ritter und die Maid” tell of a man who, after deserting his sweet- 
heart, learns of her death and dies or kills himself on her grave.** 
In some versions, both English and German, roses spring from the 
two graves. Rudolph Thietz, who has carefully examined the his- 
tory of the German ballad, finds it related only in a general way to 
the English ballad. Since, however, he was chiefly concerned with 
the history and reconstruction of the German version, he did not 
deal at length with the pre-history either of the German text or of 
the theme. Several scholars have written the obscure and compli- 
cated history of “The Maid Freed From the Gallows” (Child, No. 
95) ,?* in which one relative after another refuses to save the heroine 
from the gallows-tree until she is finally redeemed by her lover. The 
German version appears to preserve the original Levantine story 
better than the English ballad. “The Baffled Knight” (Child, No. 
112) is a pastourelle which is not very closely related to any particu- 
lar example of the type, but exhibits some vague similarities to a 
German ballad.** “Geordie” (Child, No. 209), like “Der Herr von 
Falkenstein,” deals with the theme of the prisoner whose release is 
sought by a maid or wife,”* but the similarity of the two versions is 
vague and inconclusive. 


on 22 See John Meier, Deutsche Volkslieder, I, 250-76, No. 24 and especially p. 

28 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, I1, 204 and V, 225, 294. For the 
German ballad see Erk and Bohme, Deutscher Liederhort, I, 395-406, No. 110 
and compare R. Thietz, Die Ballade vom Grafen und der Magd. Ein Rekon- 
struxtionsversuch und Beitrag sur Charakterisierung der Volkspoesie (“Quel- 
len und Forschungen zur Sprach- und Culturgeschichte der germanischen 
Volker,” CXIX; Strassburg, 1913). For the incident of the roses springing 
from the lovers’ graves see, eg., L. Uhland, Schriften sur Geschichte der 
Dichtung und Sage, III (Stuttgart, 1866), 499. 

24 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 11, 174 and V, 293; Danmarks 
gamle Folkeviser, VIII (Copenhagen, 1919), 445-75, No. 486; G. A. Megas, 
“Die Ballade von der Losgekauiten,” Jahrbuch fiir Volksliedforschung, III 
(1932), 54-73; E. Pohl, “Die deutsche Volksballade von der Losgekauften,” 
FF Communications, CV, Helsinki, 1934. 

25 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, I1, 479-93, especially p. 482. The 
German parallel is “Das Mantelein,” L. Uhland, Alte hoch- und niederdeutsche 
Volkslieder, I, 186-188, No. 106; but the girl’s strategem differs in the two bal- 
lads. See W. P. Jones, The Pastourelle (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), passim. 

26 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1V, 123-42. Compare John Meier, 
Deutsche Volkslieder, 1, 230; L. Uhland, Schriften zur Geschichte der Dichtung 
und Sage, 1V (Stuttgart, 1869), 141. 
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“The Twa Knights” (Child, No. 268) offers a very curious 
and important parallel to “Die Wette.’’** It tells a story of a wager 
about a maid’s chastity and her decision regarding the fate of the 
man who made the wager by choosing between a sword and a ring. 
In a learned discussion John Meier examines the legal symbolism 
and comes to the conclusion that the Scottish ballad is a derivative 
of an earlier form of a German song preserved only in a broadside 
of the second half of the sixteenth century. Linguistic details permit 
us to infer that the German song may reach back a century or a 
century and a half, but it cannot be older than about 1300.*° The 
legal symbolism of the wife’s choice is not found in Scottish law 
and has a parallel only in the early medieval Franconian Lex 
Ripuaria.*® Hence, Meier conjectures that the story somehow made 
its way during the Middle Ages from Germany to Scotland, perhaps 
by way of Flanders. Much the same story is told in “Redesdale and 
Wise William” (Child, No. 246) which has a close parallel in a 
Danish ballad “Vzddemaalet.”*® John Meier thinks that it is im- 
possible to determine whether the Scottish ballad is derived from 
Danish tradition or whether the Scottish and the Danish ballad im- 
ply the existence of a lost German version of the story.® 


In addition to the foregoing ballads which have a genetic re- 
lation in their English and German forms, there are several bal- 
lads in English and German tradition which exhibit resemblances 
deriving from the common use of a medieval story and which, how- 
ever, have no closer relationship. The choice of the same subject for 
treatment in a ballad in both England and Germany argues for a 
similarity of temper and taste. Thus, for example, “St. Stephen 
and Herod” (Child, No. 22), which tells a medieval ecclesiastical 
story, contains the theme of the miraculous support of an innocent 
person on the gallows.*? This theme is also found in “Die Weismut- 
ter,” but the English and the German ballads share only this common 
theme (which, furthermore, shows no significant resemblances in- 
dicating a close relationship). Probably no one would maintain that 
the two ballads have any connection beyond the use of a theme tra- 
ditional in saints’ legends. Like “St. Stephen and Herod,” “Dives 
and Lazarus” (Child, No. 56), which also uses the materials be- 

27 Deutsche Volkslieder, II, 42-57, No. 38. 

28 Deutsche Volkslieder, II, 47. 

29 Deutsche Volkslieder, 11, 55. 

30 Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, 1V (Copenhagen, 1883), 302-20, No. 224. 

81 Deutsche Volkslieder, I, 56. 

32 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, V, 288. For the German ballad 
see Erk and Bohme, I, 637-39, No. 213 (especially No. 213 a). John Meier 


adds to the references to the theme of magic support; see Deutsche Volkslieder, 
I, 282. 
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longing to the church, is a favorite subject for carols, but the Eng- 
lish and the German versions are wholly independent treatments of 
a readily available subject. The Anglo-French ballad of “The Twa 
Magicians” (Child, No. 44) has its ultimate origin in a folk-tale, and 
its German counterpart is a broadside based on the same theme.** 
No connection appears to exist between the English and the German 
verses. “Lady Diamond” (Child, No. 269), which tells the story of 
the eaten heart, may ultimately come from Boccaccio’s Decameron 
or the lost “Lai de Guiron,” which Isolde sang to Tristan; these, in 
turn, may be related to a folk-tale similar to the source of the Ger- 
man “Bremberger.’** A direct connection between the English and 
the German ballads on this theme is out of the question. The Eng- 
lish ballads tell a form which is otherwise known only in Italy (e.g., 
Decameron, IV, 9: the husband gives the wife her lover’s heart), 
and the German ballads tell the younger form, which, although it is 
known in Italy, is characteristically French (e.g., Decameron, IV, 
1: the father gives his only daughter her lover’s heart). The English 
and the German ballads are independent versifications of indepen- 
dent forms of a popular medieval theme. 

A few themes common to English and German balladry belong 
to a period somewhat later than that of the themes just mentioned. 
They breathe the atmosphere of the late medieval minstrel. The 
mauling of Robin Hood by a tanner, a tinker, and other tradesmen 
has parallels in German song, but Child does not see a connection be- 
tween the two ballads.** The boy who overhears a trothplight and 
anticipates a lover in “Glasgeirion” (Child, No. 67) turns up again 
in a German ballad taken down in the vicinity of Cologne,** but 
this figure appears to be a medieval convention. “The Jolly Beggar” 
(Child, No. 279), which has a “generic resemblance” to “Der Bet- 
telmann,” tells of a seduction,** and “The Keach i’ the Creel” 


88 Compare [J. B. Longard], Altrheinlandische Mahrlein und Liedlein 
(Coblenz, 1843), pp. 76 ff., No. 40 (cited in English and Scottish & ~Y' Bal- 
lads, I, 402) ; Erk and Bohme, III, 32, 34-39, Nos. 1083, 1090-94. For paral- 
lels to the tale see J. Bolte and G. Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und 
Hausmarchen, Il (Leipzig, 1915), 68. 

84 See A. Kopp, Bremberger-Gedichte (Vienna, 1908); G. Ehrismann, 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis sum Ausgang des Mittelalters, II, 
Schlussband (Munich, 1935), 41; Grundtvig, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, V, 
ii, 216-47, No. 305; and the brief, definitive discussion in John Meier, Deutsche 
Volkslieder, 1 (Berlin, 1935), 161-70, No. 16. 

35 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, III, 169, n. 1. 

86 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Il, 137. For the German ballad 
see P. Norrenberg, Des Diilkener Fiedlers Liederbuch (Leipzig, 1879), pp. 79- 
81, “Die Betrogene.” 

87 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, V, 110. For the German ballad 
see Hoffmann von Fallersleben and E. Richter, Schlesische Volkslieder (Leip- 
zig, 1842), pp. 45 ff., No. 24. 
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(Child, No. 281) as well as “Der Schreiber in Korb” telf a story of 
a lover who is humiliated by being suspended in a basket.** These 
themes are the common property of medieval minstrels. 

Both English and German ballads utilize traditional ideas of 
the state of the dead, and consequently exhibit resemblances arising 
from the use of the same kind of materials. Scholars have not 
sought to demonstrate a connection in the various treatments of the 
same theme. In “Sweet William’s Ghost” (Child, No. 77) and its 
German analogue, ‘‘Der tote Freier,”’*® a lover returns from the grave 
but the subsequent events in the two ballads have little in common. 
“The Unquiet Grave” (Child, No. 78) exhibits a similarity to the 
folk-tale “Das Totenhemdchen”* and to “Die Macht der Tranen.”* 
“The Suffolk Miracle” (Child, No. 272) tells a story somewhat like 
Biirger’s “Lenore,’’*? and these versions of the return of the dead 
bridegroom or lover no doubt have roots in tradition.** Ritual mur- 
der, which forms the subject of “Hugh of Lincoln” (Child, No. 
155),** occurs frequently in German story, but the versions in folk- 
song are not worthy of particular note and have nothing to do with 
the English ballad. 


Some English and German ballads agree in the use of a legal 
practice, characteristically a punishment. In their themes the bal- 
lads “Fair Janet” (Child, No. 64) and “Das Lied vom Pfalz- 
grafen’*® differ so considerably that Child attaches no importance to 
the fact that both ballads employ burning as a punishment for 


88 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, V, 121-22. For the German bal- 
lad see L. Uhland, Alte hoch- und niederdeutsche Volkslieder (Stuttgart, 1845), 
II, 745, No. 288. For discussion of the theme see John W. Spargo, Virgil the 
Necromancer (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), pp. 136-97. 

89 See English and Scottish Popular Ballads, II, 228. For the German 
ballad see the references in Child, II, 228, n. 2. For references to the theme see 
Grundtvig, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, 11 (Copenhagen, 1856), 492-94. 

40 See English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 11, 235; the Brothers Grimm, 
Kinder- und Hausmarchen, No. 109; Mackensen, Handwérterbuch des deutschen 
Marchens, I, 84; Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Haus- 
marchen, Ul, 485-90. 

41 Erk and Bohme, I, 604, No. 200; Bolte and Polivka, II, 486, n. 1. 

42 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, V, 63. 

43 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, V, 60, n. 1; Danmarks gamle 
Folkeviser, I1 (Copenhagen, 1856), 493 and III (Copenhagen, 1862), 871-72; 
Stith Thompson, Motif-Index, E 215. 

44 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, III, 240. On ritual murder as a 
subject of traditional story see C. Roth, “The Feast of Purim and the Blood 
Accusation,” Speculum, VIII (1933), 520-26. 

45 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, II, 101. For the German ballad 
see Erk and Bohme, I, 568-77, No. 186; Sister Mary Coronata, Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, XLIV (1931), 46-47; and Louis Pinck, Volkslieder von 
Goethe im Elsass gesammelt (Metz, 1932), which { have not seen. 
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adultery. This punishment is familiarly used in medieval romance.* 
We find it again in “Lady Maisry,” which has, as Child says,** “a 
limited and perhaps accidental resemblance” to “Das Lied vom 
Pfalzgrafen.” As Child rightly observes in the headnote to “Fair 
Mary of Wallington” (No. 91), “It is barely worth mentioning that 
there is also a German ballad, in which a maid . . . begs her mother 
not to give her to a husband, because she will not live more than a 
year if married, and dies accordingly in childbirth.”** At the same 
place he cites another similarity of even less value: “Uhland, Schrif- 
ten zur Geschichte der Dichtung und Sage, IV, 107, cites the chair 
of stone in English A 12, 18 [i.e., Child, No. 91, “Fair Mary of 
Wallington”) as bringing to mind Bothe, st. 14, Wunderhorn st. 12, 
where the mother sits down “auf einen breiten Stein, an ein harten 
Stein,” and breaks her heart. The chair of stone in the English bal- 
lad, like the chair of oak, is a customary seat of the mother’s and 
she is very far from breaking her heart.” John Meier has recently 
shown* that the “broad stone” is part of the ceremonies accom- 
panying an execution. The mother’s sorrow is therefore easily un- 
derstood. It is also obvious that Child rightly perceived the lack of 
connection between the German and the English scenes. 


The similarities in the choice of subjects and the general man- 
ner appear also in the fact that several German ballads are recent 
translations of foreign texts and have established themselves in 
German tradition during the last century and a half. The traditional 
English ballad “Our Goodman” (Child, No. 274) came into Ger- 
many in the last quarter of the eighteenth century and soon estab- 
lished itself in popular song.*°° The German parallel “Erlkonigs 
Tochter” to “Clerk Colvill” (Child, No. 42) is derived from an 
eighteenth-century translation of a Scandinavian original,®' and the 
German parallel to “The Baffled Knight” (Child, No. 112) comes 


46 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, I1, 113. Compare Jacob Grimm, 
Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimer (Berlin, 1899), II, 282-83; Karl von Amira, “Die 
germanischen Todesstrafen,” Abhandlungen der bayrischen Akademie, philoso- 
phische, philologisch-historische Klasse, XXI (1922); and E. Rosenthal, Die 
Rechtsfolgen des Ehebruchs nach kanonischem und deutschem Recht (Wirz- 
burg, 1880), which I have not seen. 

47 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Il, 113. For the German and 
Scandinavian parallels see Grundtvig, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, I1 (Copen- 
hagen, 1856), 577-90, Nos. 108-9 and the second note preceding. 

48 TIT, 310. 

49“Alter Rechtsbrauch im Bremischen Kinderlied,” Festschrift zur Vier- 
hundertjahrfeier des Alten Gymnasiums zu Bremen (Bremen, 1938), pp. 229-44. 

50 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, V, 89. See also Grundtvig, Dan- 
marks gamle Folkeviser, V, ii (Saguener 1877-90), 210-16, No. 304; H. 
Griiner Nielsen, Danske Skemteviser, I (Copenhagen, 1927-28), 170-75 and 
244, No. 62. 

51 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Il, 376, n. 
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from a French literary text.°? In the pre-romantic and romantic 
periods, the translation of ballads into German was abundant, and 
it is not surprising that some translations were accepted by the folk. 
Herder, for example, translated “Edward” (Child, No. 13) into 
German, but his translation did not gain popular currency. English 
singers appear to have derived no songs from Germany. The stream 
flows only in one direction. 


German and English balladry share several incidents and stylis- 
tic details. Here it is tempting to see evidence for a common ballad- 
tradition, but discussion is in order before leaping to conclusions. 
Both English and German ballad-makers have adopted such details 
from the romances as the plants growing from the lovers’ graves,™* 
the sword laid on the bed between a man and a woman as the sym- 
bolum castitatis,* the actor disguised as a kitchen-boy,® the ring 
dropped in a cup as a token of recognition,*®* and the penance forced 
by a Mussulman.** The oath by ash and thorn® is apparently a bit 
of legal tradition known to both English and German singers. All 
of these might be independent borrowings from an international 
medieval stock of traditional story. It is, however, significant that 
ballad-makers in two countries chose to take the same incidents from 
this international medieval stock. The fact argues for a similarity 
of temper and taste—if no more. Inasmuch as these incidents are 
not peculiarly associated with ballads to the exclusion of other types 
of popular literature, we cannot draw further inferences from their 
common use by singers in Germany and Great Britain. It is tempt- 
ing to see greater significance in the incident of the man who asks a 
girl to sew a shirt for him and considers this request synonymous 
with a binding promise of marriage. The incident occurs in “The 
Elfin Knight” (Child, No. 2) and possibly in “Clerk Colvill” (Child, 
No. 42) and has a parallel in “Die Nahterin.”®® English and German 


52 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, III, 482. 
as 58 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1, 97; Deutsche Volkslieder, I, 

54 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 11, 127; Deutsche Volkslieder, I, 
172. See G. Graber, “Das Schwert auf dem Brautlager,” Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft, XXXV (1938), 131-38. 

55 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, V, 34. 

56 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1, 197; Deutsche Volkslieder, I, 
104. 

57 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, I, 459. 

58 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, I, 437. 

59 See English and Scottish Popular Ballads, V, 284 and Deutsche Volks- 
lieder, I, 76, n. 4. For discussion of the incident see L. Pineau, “La Chanson de 
Renaud,” Revue des traditions populaires, XI (1896), 68. A silken shirt sewn 
by a lady’s hand serves as a simple credential in “Johnie Scot” (Child, No. 99) 
and may have been a trothplight. It is not a trothplight in “Child Maurice” 
(Child, No. 83). 
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ballads employ the nuncupative testament,® a theme which is char- 
acteristic of ballads rather than romances or prose story, and they 
also use certain typical locutions for “never,” which are not found 
in other forms of traditional narratives.*t There are, furthermore, 
some very striking and peculiar agreements in phraseology® such 
as “Sleep you, wake you”* and “O narrow, narrow is my gown.’ 
All of these similarities suggest that German and English singers 
had access to a common tradition. 

Some inferences can now be drawn from our material. There 
appears to be a community of subjects and details in English and 
German balladry. This fact will be evident on grouping the material 
according to classes. We find that English and German ballad-sing- 
ers know riddle-ballads, ballads associated with the oldest levels 
of Germanic tradition, e.g., “Earl Brand” and “Leesome Brand,” 
ballads which may, because of their characteristic form and use, be 
called the “typical ballads” (I have in mind “Lady Isabel and the 
Elf-Knight,” “Lord Randal,” “Hind Etin,” and “The Maid Freed 
From the Gallows”), and ballads which are part of the traditional 
stock of late medieval minstrels, e.g., “Young Beichan” and “Hind 
Horn.” In this last class we may include “Fair Annie,” the histori- 
cal song “The Clerk’s Twa Sons of Owsenford,” and the derivative 
of a romance, “Lord Lovel.” 

We can further define this community of subject-matter by 
naming some themes which it does not include. The absence of bal- 
lads dealing with ecclesiastical themes is very striking. None of the 
ballads on which Miss Pound supports an argument for the origin 
of balladry in the writing of monks, e.g., “Tudas” (Child, No. 23) 
and “St. Stephen and Herod” (Child, No. 22), have parallels in 
German tradition. Nor do such very old English ballads as “Baby- 
lon” (Child, No. 14) which have lost, at least in English tradition, 
all trace of their ecclesiastical and legendary associations, have par- 
allels in Germany. The existence of a community of English and 
German ballads appears also in the use of similar details and particu- 
larly in the use of the same phraseology. It is clear that English and 
German ballad-singing are intimately connected. 
~ 60 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, I, 143, 444, V, 286; Deutsche 
Volkslieder, I, 316, nn. 5-8. 

61 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1, 437. 

62 The collectanea in Bernhard Fehr, Die formelhaften Elemente in den 
alten englischen Balladen. I. Teil: Wortformeln (Basel diss.; privately 
printed, Zossen b. Berlin, 1900) do not go far enough for our purposes. Un- 
fortunately, the second part, which would be very helpful, was never pub- 
lished. See also A. Daur, Das alte deutsche Volkslied nach seinen festen Aus- 
drucksformen betrachtet (Leipzig, 1909). 


63 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, No. 80; see also II, 240, V, 225. 
64 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, II, 406. 
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We can go farther in drawing inferences, if we consider the 
geographical distribution of these resemblances. It is very curious 
that neither France nor Scandinavia—countries which possess a 
stock of folk-song closely allied to the English and the German 
ballads—have very little that is analogous to the riddle-ballads. Do 
we have in them the survival of an old Anglo-German genre which 
is independent of the typical European ballad? The Scandinavian 
“Sven Vonved’®> might be cited as a parallel. Some of the ballads 
common to English and German tradition belong to themes found 
in the oldest levels of Germanic tradition, to themes which are found 
in Merovingian story and in the Edda. Both England and Germany 
possess examples of such internationally known ballads as “Lady 
Isabel and the Elf-Knight,” “Lord Randal,” and “The Maid Freed 
From the Gallows.” It is pertinent to observe that, widely known 
as these ballads are, they are not known to French tradition or at 
least are not French in origin. There are, to be sure, French paral- 
lels to “Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight,” but they are generally be- 
lieved to be derivatives of a Flemish original. Neither “Lord Ran- 
dal” nor “The Maid Freed From the Gallows,” which are both 
supposed to be Mediterranean in origin, are known to French sing- 
ers. Some ballads which tell stories from the stock of the medieval 
minstrel, e.g., “Leesome Brand,” “Young Beichan,” and “Hind 
Horn,” exhibit no significant associations with France. There are, 
to be sure, parallels now and again in France, but a connection with 
French folk-song does not appear to be either intimate or significant. 
It is pertinent to observe that the themes of these ballads are defi- 
nitely Germanic. 

A few ballads appear to be the property of late medieval min- 
strels and these are definitely associated with France. “The Clerk’s 
Twa Sons of Owsenford” appears to be a French historical song 
which has found its way on the one side into England and on the 
other into Germany. Except for this one ballad, the relations of 
English, French, and German balladry are tenuous and difficult to 
define. “The Broomfield Hill” (Child, No. 42) employs the tech- 
nique of the French pastourelle, but its relations to a German par- 
allel are found rather in the genre than in the particular story. “Fair 
Annie” (Child, No. 62) and its German parallel are supposed to be 
derived from a theme used by Marie de France, but the accidents 
of transmission have carried the ballads so far apart that we can- 
not define the relationship more closely. “Lady Diamond” (Child, 
No. 269) tells a story analogous to a French tale and a German bal- 
lad, but the English ballad is not derived from France. 


65 Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, 1 (Copenhagen, 1853), 235-50, No. 18. 
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If we attempt to summarize the relations of English and German 
balladry briefly, we are led to say that the two countries possess in 
common a very ancient class of ballads (the riddle-ballads), several 
themes belonging to the oldest level of Germanic minstrelsy, other 
themes belonging to an international stock of folk-song (“Lady 
Isabel and the Elf-Knight,” “Lord Randal,” “The Maid Freed From 
the Gallows”), which, although international in its currency, has no 
close connections with France. A later stratum of ballads of French 
origin includes themes from the medieval romances, the pastourelle, 
and historical song. 
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ECGTHEOW 
By Kemp MALoneE 


Four passages in Beowulf give us information about Ecgtheow. 
When the shore guard of the Danes challenges Beowulf and his men 
at the time of their landing, Beowulf includes in his answer a state- 
ment about Ecgtheow. He says, 


262 Wes min feder folcum gecyped, 
epele ordfruma, Ecgpeow haten ; 
gebad wintra worn, zr he on weg hwurfe, 
gamol, of geardum; hine gearwe geman 
266 witena welhwylc wide geond eorpan. 


From this passage we learn (1) that Ecgtheow was Beowulf’s father, 
(2) that he was an internationally famous man, (3) that he was an 
@pele ordfruma, (4) that he lived to a ripe old age, and (5) that he 
died before the time of Beowulf’s expedition to Denmark. The 
meaning of the epele ordfruma of line 263 can hardly be determined 
with certainty. The adjective may indicate Ecgtheow’s high birth, 
but may refer primarily to his glorious career. The noun may indi- 
cate his leadership in general, but may apply more specifically to 
his place in the forefront of the fighting, a place appropriate for the 
champion which he presumably was. The passage would not lead us 
to conclude that Ecgtheow was a royal personage. 

A little later in the story, Wulfgar, a Danish court official, re- 


ports to King Hrothgar the arrival of Beowulf, and the king an- 
swers his retainer as follows: 


372 Ic hine cute cnihtwesende; 
wes his ealdfeder Ecgpeo haten ; 
dem to ham forgeaf Hrepel Geata 
angan dohtor ; is his eaforan nu, 

376 heard, her cumen, sohte holdne wine. 


This passage has to do with Beowulf himself, first of all, but from 
it we learn a good deal more about Ecgtheow. We are told (6) that 
his wife was a Geatish princess, the only daughter of King Hrethel, 
and are inevitably reminded of Eofor, whose marriage is told of 
(lines 2997 f.) in strikingly similar terms. Moreover, if Hrothgar 
had known the child Beowulf, we may reasonably infer that Ecg- 
theow and family lived in Denmark (for a time, at least) during 
Beowulf’s childhood. Again, Hrothgar in calling himself Beowulf’s 
trusty friend was presumably extending to the son an earlier feeling 
toward the father, since Beowulf’s childhood associations with the 
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Danish king hardly amounted to friendship. Confirmation of this 
view is to be found in a later passage, which we shall take up in a 
moment. Yet another passage sheds light on Ecgtheow’s movements. 
In a speech of reminiscence, before the dragon-fight, Beowulf says, 


2428 Ic wes syfanwintre, pa mec sinca baldor, 
freawine folca, et minum feder genam ; 
heold mec ond hefde Hre®&el cyning, 
geaf me sinc ond symbel, sibbe gemunde ; 
nzs ic him to life latjra owihte, 

2433 beorn in burgum, ponne his bearna hwylc. 


From this passage it appears that when Beowulf was seven years 
old Ecgtheow took him to the Geatish court and gave him to King 
Hrethel to foster. Presumably it was thought proper that the grand- 
son of the Geatish king be brought up as one of the Geatish royal 
family, in the royal court itself, and if we follow Beowulf’s own 
words this was the upbringing which he in fact received. But this 
upbringing seems to have involved the separation of father and son, 
and we may therefore with plausibility conclude that Ecgtheow 
himself did not live at the Geatish court. Where did he live? King 
Hrothgar in his speech of welcome to Beowulf answers our question 
for us, I think. He says, 


459 Gesloh pin feder fehde meste: 

wearp he Heapbolafe to handbonan 

mid Wilfingum ; Sa hine gara cyn 

for herebrogan habban ne mihte. 

Panon he gesohte Sutdena folc 

ofer ySa gewealc, Arscyldinga. 
465 Da ic furpum weold folce Deniga ... 
470 Sitéan pa fehte feo pingode: 

sende ic Wylfingum ofer weteres hrycg 
472 ealde madmas. He me apas swor. 


Hrothgar here informs us that Ecgtheow lived, first, in the land of 
the Wylfings, and later, when he got into trouble there, came to Den- 
mark. The Danish king not only received him hospitably but also 
paid in his behalf the wergeld needed to compose the feud with the 
family of Heatholaf. In return, Ecgtheow swore oaths to Hrothgar ; 
that is, he entered Hrothgar’s service. We have already seen that 
he was living in Denmark (presumably at the Danish court) when 
his son Beowulf was a small boy, and it seems reasonable to suppose 
that he was still living there when Beowulf, having reached the age 
of seven years, was taken to Geatland to be brought up by King 
Hrethel. We are not told where he lived, or what he did, the rest of 
his days. 
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The story of the feud with Heatholaf and his family needs 
further attention. This feud is not elsewhere mentioned, and in our 
study of it we are compelled to rely wholly upon Hrothgar’s words. 
Unluckily these words have not come down to us as the poet com- 
posed them: line 461 wants alliteration and the gara of the text rep- 
resents a tribal name which has suffered at the hands of the copyist. 
Thorpe emended gara to wara, and this reading was adopted by 
Grein, Heyne and Wiilcker. It gives us the needful alliteration, but 
is unsatisfactory for two reasons, the one graphic, the other ethnic: 
(1) the scribal error presumed (misreading of wynn as g) is a most 
unlikely one, and (2) the tribal name Waras or ware which the 
emendation produces is otherwise unknown and cannot plausibly be 
emended into existence. Grundtvig accordingly rejected Thorpe’s 
emendation, and proposed emendation to Wedera. This reading 
gives us not only the needful alliteration but also a familiar tribal 
name. Paleographically considered, however, the emendation is 
drastic: why should a scribe copy Wedera as gara? Moreover, 
Wedera makes great difficulties of interpretation. We are asked to 
believe that King Hrethel of the Geatas refused asylum to his own 
son-in-law, for fear of the avengers of Heatholaf! Such conduct on 
the part of Hrethel would have been proper enough, it is true, if the 
deed had taken place in his own kingdom. In a case of homicide, the 
banishment of the slayer for a period of years was a punishment 
(or a precautionary measure) not infrequently resorted to among 
the ancient Germans, and this irrespective of the merits of the case.* 
Holthausen, who accepts Grundtvig’s emendation, is only taking the 
consequences of the reading when he makes the Wylfings “ein 
gautisches Geschlecht” (ed., Glossary of Proper Names). Klaeber, 
however, rightly glosses Wilfingas as “a Germanic tribe (prob. 
south of the Baltic sea).”? It will not do to give to this well-known 
heroic name a special (and otherwise unrecorded) sense in this par- 
ticular passage in order to make plausible a drastic emendation of 
the inherited text! Sound method prescribes that we take Wilfingas 
here as elsewhere in its ordinary sense, and any emendation of the 
text should be consistent with this sense.* The slaying of Heatholaf 
took place among the Wylfings, not among the Geatas; his slayer 
was therefore presumably banished from the land of the Wylfings 
and gara cyn is nothing more than an alternative form of the Wyl- 
fing name, a form here used for stylistic reasons (namely, to avoid 
repetition). Now the only extant alternative name for the Wylfings is 

1 Such measures were taken, of course, in order to prevent indefinite con- 
tinuation of the feud. Cf. F. Klaeber, Beowulf, 3d ed., p. 146. 


2 See also my edition of W idsith, pp. 199 f., with the references there given. 
8 Cf. my discussion, in ELH V 58 f., of the critical principle involved. 
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Vulgares, the name which Paulus Diaconus uses for the tribe.* I 
therefore emend gara cyn to Wulgara cyn. The emendation pre- 
supposes that the scribe, in copying the text before him, skipped the 
alliterative syllable and wrote gara instead of Wulgara. One may 
compare the same scribe’s elan for Onelan in line 62. 

The gen. pl. Wulgara presupposes a nom. pl. Wulgaras, which 
I derive from a earlier *W/ulg-waras, with loss of the second w by 
dissimilation, or by reduction of the heavy consonant-group /qw. 
The element wulg- answers to Icelandic ylgr ‘she-wolf’ and is the 
feminine equivalent of wulf-, the first element of WV ylfingas. The 
use of the feminine rather than the masculine form of the first ele- 
ment was originally, no doubt, a device for expressing contempt, 
and had its origin among enemies of the tribe (most likely among 
the Hundings), but by dint of frequent use and phonetic change the 
term lost its bad sense (like so many terms of reproach) and came 
to be simply an alternative form of the tribal name, useful in the 
technic of variation. The second element -waras answers to Ice- 
landic -verjar ‘people’ and is familiar as second element of tribal 
and personal names. Menner contends, it is true,® that in Old-Ger- 
manic usage -waras could be compounded with local or regional 
names only. This contention, however, is a mistaken one. The fol- 
lowing Old-Germanic tribal names in -var(i)i are recorded: 


Am(p)sivar(i)i 

Anglevarii 

Angrivar(i)i 

Baivar(i)i 

Boructvarii 

Chasvar(i)i 

Chattvar(i)i 

Falchovarii 

Raetobarii 

Teutonoari 

Vidivarii 
The name of the Ampsivarii was early interpreted as “Ems-An- 
wohner” or “dwellers by the Ems river,” but since the earliest 
known seats of the tribe were on the Rhine, it seems more reason- 
able to explain the name as meaning “offshoot of the Amps(i)ani.” 
The Ampsiani were a tribe which we know to have dwelt somewhere 
west of the Elbe; if we may judge by their name, their seats were 


#See my paper “Agelmund and Lamichc™ in AJPh 47 (1926), 319 ff. 
5 Scandinavian Studies and Notes 14, 8 (19.7), 206. 
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by the Ems.* Similarly, the name of the Anglevarii seems to mean 
“offshoot of the Angli.” The name Angrivarii, on the other hand, 
is probably to be taken in the sense “meadow-dwellers, Wiesenbe- 
wohner.” The Baivarii or Bavarians have a name derived from that 
of the Boii, an ancient Celtic tribe. In like manner, the name Bo- 
ructvarii can only be derived from the tribal name Bructeri. The 
Chasvarii were presumably so called because they had seats by the 
Hase river. Chattvarii, however (OE Hetware), is derivable only 
from the tribal name Chatti.? The Falchovarii seem to have got their 
name from the name of the region in which they dwelt. Raetobari 
is derivable either from Rhaetii or from Rhaetia. The Teutonoari 
(i.e., Teutonovari) were presumably an offshoot of the Teutoni, as 
their name would indicate. The first element of Vidivarii is of ob- 
scure origin, and throws no light on our problem. 

From this survey one gathers that the function of -waras or 
~ware in tribal names was parallel to that of -ingas. Both serve as 
second elements, and indicate a derivative relationship of some kind. 
When the first element is a territorial name, -ingas and -waras alike 
indicate products of the soil, i.e., the people born and brought up 
in the place specified by the first element. When the first element is 
itself a tribal or group name, -ingas and -waras alike serve to mark 
offshoots of the specified tribe or group. Thus, the Hattuarii were 
an offshoot of the Hatti or Hessians; the Wylfingas or Wulgaras 
were an offshoot of the Glomman or “wolves.’* Menner’s rigid dis- 
tinction between regional names and group names does not agree, 
in fact, with the psychology of the ancient Germans or even with 
that of the Old English. Alfred’s Angelcynn “England” names both 
the people and the land they lived in, OE me@gp means not only 
“tribe” but also “province, district,” and such plurals as Seaxe were 
used indifferently to denote population and territory. Whether the 
Baivarii were a Germanized offshoot of the Celtic Boii or a totally 
different tribe settled in territory formerly held by the Boii is a 
moot question but one on which linguistic evidence throws no light, 
since, to the Germans of old, land and folk went by the same name 
and were not habitually distinguished. The Baemi “Bohemians” 
of Ptolemy have a name derived from a word meaning “home of the 
Boii,’” and these Baemi in all likelihood were identical with the 
Baivarii of later times. There would be a certain plausibility, then, 


6 Strabo’s variant form Kayyavol probably arose by contraction from 
kai ’Awyravoi, But see M. Schonfeld, Worterbuch der altgermanischen Per- 
sonen- und V dlkernamen, p. 60. 

7 Schonfeld (op. cit., p. 131) duly defines the name as “Nachkommen oder 
Nachfolger der Chatten.” 

8 For the meaning of the tribal name Glomman, see my edition of Wid- 
sith, p. 150, with the references there cited. 
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in contending that whereas Baemi illustrates the formation of a tri- 
bal name from a regional name, its alternative Baivarii illustrates the 
formation of a tribal name from another tribal name. But in fact 
Boii and its Germanic equivalent were at once tribal and regional: 
the two concepts were hardly distinguishable in Old Germanic 
times.° 


In an earlier paper I have discussed in some detail the story of 
the Vulgares as Paulus Diaconus tells it,’° and it is needless to repeat 
the discussion here. The interesting thing for us in the present con- 
nexion is the nationality of Ecgtheow. Quite possibly he was a man 
of the Wylfingas or Wulgaras. If so, we can understand why, after 
his banishment from his proper tribe, he went to the Danish court. 
Hrothgar’s wife, Queen Wealhtheow, was herself a Wylfing, as ap- 
pears from Beowulf 620, where she is called ides Helminga,“ and 
Ecgtheow presumably hoped that she would prove a friend in time 
of need. Certainly Ecgtheow won favor with King Hrothgar, who, 
as we have seen, gave him asylum and even settled his feud with 
the avengers of Heatholaf by a money payment. He was able to act 
as peacemaker in virtue of his friendly relations with the Wylfings, 
a relationship strengthened by a royal marriage. It seems less likely 
that Ecgtheow was by birth a man of the Geatas, since in that case 
he would hardly have escaped from the land of the Wylfings with 
a mere sentence of banishment; a stranger in a strange land, he 
could have saved his life only by flight, and there is no indication of 
such a flight in our text, where, on the contrary (as the commenta- 
tors have recognized), everything points to a judicial sentence of 
banishment for a term, followed by an open and dignified depar- 
ture.'? Moreover, there is no indication that Ecgtheow ever had a 
Geatish estate, as one would have expected him to have if he had 
been a Geat by birth, or even by residence. Wiglaf the Wegmund- 
ing inherited landed property from his father, as we learn from lines 


® According to the usual etymology, -var(i)i, OE -waras, ware, Icelandic 
-verjar etc. are connected with OE wer “protection” and werian “protect” (so 
in F. Holthausen, OE Etym. Wb., p. 384). These waras or protectors were pre- 
sumably the members of the tribe who lived along the frontiers of the tribal 
territory, the inhabitants of the marks or border regions; they it was who had 
to bear the brunt of any attack upon the tribe. Such frontier land was usuaily 
of a less desirable kind, and had been settled at a later date than the central 
holdings. The markmen were therefore offshoots and defenders alike of the main 
body of the tribe. In this way waras came to mean “offshoot.” Such an offshoot 
might in time grow into a separate and independent tribe, of course, but might 
continue to bear the old name. The development of the meaning “dwellers” is 
also readily explicable, but does not concern us here. 

10 See note 4 above. 

11 Helm ruled the Wulfings according to Widsith 29. 

12 One may contrast the situation in Beowulf 2061 f., where the bane is a 
stranger in a strange land, and saves his life by flight. 
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2606 ff. Not so Beowulf, whose lands (mentioned in lines 2195 ff.) 
came to him by royal gift.’* This difference indicates that Ecgtheow, 
unlike Wihstan, was no Geat. 

We may reconstruct the life of Ecgtheow, then, somewhat as 
follows. A Wylfing by birth and upbringing, he early took service 
with King Hrethel of the Geatas, and served so well that he won 
the hand of the king’s daughter. Upon his return home he killed a 
certain Heatholaf and thereby brought about a feud with the family 
of his victim. In order to prevent further bloodshed, the Wylfings 
imposed upon him a sentence of banishment. He then took ship with 
his family and sought out the Danish court, where King Hrothgar 
received him well and composed the feud in his behalf with a sub- 
stantial wergeld. In return, Ecgtheow became Hrothgar’s man, and 
remained in his service for some time. We do not know whether he 
died in Hrothgar’s service or whether he went back to the land of 
the Wylfings in due course. He lived to a ripe old age and won fame 
for himself as an ordfruma. Not all the items of this reconstruction 
can be looked upon as certainly right, of course. Our evidence for 
determining Ecgtheow’s native tribe is obviously too scanty to per- 
mit of more than a weighing of the alternative possibilities, namely, 
Geatish vs. Wylfing nationality."* In addition to the reasons against 
Geatish nationality advanced above, it may be said that the failure 
of the names Ecgtheow and Beowulf to alliterate would be odd in 
a Geatish family. Unluckily we know nothing of the habits of the 
Wylfings in this matter, but we do know that their old neighbors to 
the west, the Langobards and the Heathobards, did not practice al- 
literative name-giving,’® and geography seems to have something to 
do with customs of this kind. In spite of all these more or less 
weighty considerations, however, we cannot say with certainty that 


18 The crown property which he received was no doubt thought to be his 
due, not merely because of his heroic deeds but also because of his maternal 
descent. 


14 Swedish nationality is also a possibility, for two reasons: (1) Ecgtheow’s 
name begins with a vowel, and thus fits the alliterative pattern characteristic 
of the Scylfings, the Swedish royal dynasty; and (2) Wihstan the Wagmunding, 
who was a kinsman of Beowulf, had Swedish connexions, and Wihstan’s son 
Wiglaf is actually called a man of the Scylfings in line 2603 of the poem. But 
neither Beowulf nor his father is ever called a Scylfing, though the poet would 
hardly have failed to give them that name if they had a right to it. We are, 
therefore, justified in concluding that Wiglaf got his Scylfing blood not through 
his father but through his mother, who was presumably the daughter or sister 
of the Aélfhere mentioned in line 2604 as a kinsman of Wiglaf. Moreover, we 
have no reason to think that Ecgtheow was a Wegmunding. His name certainly 
does not fit the alliterative pattern proper to that family, and Beowulf’s Weg- 
munding blood in all likelihood came to him through his mother: possibly 
Beowulf’s maternal great-grandmother (Hrethel’s mother) was a Wegmunding. 


15 See H. B. Woolf, Old-Germanic Principles of Name-Giving, pp. 231 f. 
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Ecgtheow was a Wylfing. The circumstances which brought about 
his marriage to the daughter of Hrethel are not on record and must 
remain conjectural; the particular conjecture which I have made 
seems to me the most plausible one. The rest of my reconstruction 
is more firmly grounded, and may be looked upon as reasonably 
certain. It needs to be added, however, that we are dealing only 
with relationships and events as recerded or implied in a work of 
literary art. It is not my purpose here to delve deeper, or to enquire 
to what extent these relationships and events correspond to objective 
historical reality. 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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A NEW SONG BY ROBERT JONES 
By JosepH Quincy ADAMS 


In Richard Carlton’s Madrigals to Fiue Voyces, 1601, appears 
as “No. I.” the following poem set to music :* 


The love of change hath changed the world throughout ; 
And what is counted good but that is strange? 
New things wax old, old new, all turns about, 
And all things change except the love of change. 
Yet find I not that love of change in me, 
But as I am so will I always be.” 


In Francis Davison’s anthology, A Poetical Rapsodie, 1602, the 
poem again appears, though with variant readings and with five ad- 
ditional stanzas. The printed edition assigns it to “Anonomos,” and 
Davison, in his manuscript “Catalog,” lists it angong the seventy-six 
poems “by A.W.,” an abbreviation which, as Mr. W. J. Linton sug- 
gests and Professor Rollins conclusively proves, stands for “by 
Anonomos Writers.’”* 


In the Folger Shakespeare Library is preserved a two-leaf folio 
manuscript which gives the first two stanzas of this poem with a 
musical setting entirely different from that of Carlton. The verses 
and the music are in the hand of the famous Elizabethan composer 
Robert Jones, who at the bottom of the first page—containing the 
music—has affixed his signature. Since the stanzas follow the text 
as printed in A Poetical Rapsodie with exact fidelity even to much 
of the punctuation and spelling, I think there can be no doubt that 
Jones transcribed them directly from that anthology. It will be 
noted that the first stanza, with its accompanying music, fills the first 
page, and is fully signed by the composer; the second stanza, with- 
out music, is written at the top of the following leaf. Possibly Jones 
intended the rest of the stanzas also to be sung, but did not feel 
disposed to transcribe them all; or he may have been content with 
the first two, which in themselves make a neat unit. 


1 See E. H. Fellowes, The English Madrigal School, vol. xxvii, 1923. 

2 The poem has found a place in A. H. Bullen’s wae Pte the Song- 

Books of the Elizabethan Age (p. 120), and E. H. Fellowes’ English Madrigal 

Verse, 1588-1632 (p. 68). 
8 See A Poetical Rhapsody, edited by Hyder Edward Rollins, Harvard 

University Press, 1931, ii, 53-71. 
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New Song by Robert Jones 
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Jones took the degree of Mus. B. at Oxford in 1597, and shortly 
thereafter achieved distinction as a lutenist and composer. In quick 
succession he published : 


The First Booke of Songes and Ayres, 1600 (which included 
the song “Fareweil, dear love,” alluded to by Shakespeare in Twelfth 
Night). 

The Second Booke of Songs and Ayres, 1601. 

The First Set of Madrigals, 1607. 

Ultimum Vale, or The Third Booke of Ayres, 1608. 

A Musical Dreame, or The Fourth Booke of Ayres, 1609. 

The Muses Gardin for Delights, or The Fift Booke of Ayres, 
1610. 


He also contributed a six-part madrigal to Thomas Morley’s The 
Triumphes of Oriana, 1601, and three numbers to Sir William 
Leighton’s The Teares or Lamentations of a Sorrowfull Soule, 1613. 
According to the Dictionary of National Biography, “Many of 
Jones’s songs are poems of a high order of beauty,” and to Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music, “He had the rare gift of being able to write 
melodies of a very singable character.” 

In 1610 he became associated with his friend and fellow mu- 
sician, Philip Rosseter, in managing a troupe of child actors, first at 
Whitefriars, then at the Swan, and finally at Porter’s Hall, a private 
playhouse which they constructed near Puddlewharf in the precinct 
of Blackfriars. The order of the Privy Council, January 26, 1617, 
requiring them to pull down their newly-furnished playhouse, put an 








48 New Song by Robert Jones 
end to their theatrical activities, and Jones, who at the time must 
have been approaching fifty years of age, disappears from our rec- 
ords. 

The song, here reproduced in facsimile, is, I believe, given to the 
world for the first time. Several of the poems in Jones’s Ultimum 
Vale, 1608, are derived from Davison’s Poetical Rapsodie, but “The 
Love of Change” does not appear in that work; nor is it to be found 
in any of the other collections of his songs and airs.° 

The manuscript seems to have been in the possession of John 
Payne Collier at least as early as 1832. The only allusion to it that 
I have been able to find is in Collier’s Diary® under the date Septem- 
ber 20, 1832: 


Richard [sic] Jones is said to have been the composer of the 
music to “The Tempest” on its first production :* no scrap of it has, 
I believe, come down to our day; but I have before me a song by the 
same musician, in his own handwriting, and with very clever werds: 
I do not suppose that he wrote the words as well as the music, but 
he put his name “Ri. Jones,” to the whole. I copy the stanzas as a 
relic of the time of Shakespeare: for aught I know, they may be 
his, but they read more like a fancy by Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Collier then added a transcript, not entirely accurate, of the 
lines. How the manuscript came into his hands he does not say; but 
he loosely inserted it in his private copy of the Diary of An Old 
Man, and so it came into the possession of the Folger. Its authen- 
ticity can not be questioned. 


The Folger Shakespeare Library 


4 For full details see my Shakespearean Playhouses, 1917, pp. 342-47. 

5T have not been able to examine The First Set of Madrigals, 1607. 

6 Diary of An Old Man, “for strictly private circulation,” 1871, Part II, 
p. 53. 

7 Collier seems here to have confused Robert Jones with Robert Johnson. 
That he was doubtful of his statement is indicated by his writing in pencil at 
the foot of the manuscript: “Ore. Where is it said that Ro Jones was the 
Composer of the music of The Tempest?” 
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SIR WALTER RALEGH ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Ernest A, STRATHMANN 


The sensational and frequently rehearsed charges against Sir 
Walter Ralegh and the scholars and men of letters associated with 
him may be balanced, so far as their scientific activities are involved, 
by the very pertinent opinions on the subject of natural philosophy 
which Ralegh has voiced in the History of the World. That encyclo- 
pedic work contains among its many digressions—which the author 
excuses on the ground that the “life of man is nothing else but 
digression”’—not a little information on Elizabethan science inter- 
esting for its own sake to the student of the history of science. 
The present essay, however, is concerned not with Ralegh’s scien- 
tific knowledge and accomplishments, but with expressions of opin- 
ion about natural philosophy which help toward an understanding 
of his actual beliefs? and, in part, of the unfavorable light in which 
his intellectual interests appeared to unsympathetic contemporaries 
for whom all magic was black magic. Among the materials available 
in the History, Ralegh’s discussions of three topics are especially 
relevant : his defense of natural magic, his judgments upon the uses 
and limitations of astrology, and his exposition of the duty of the 
scientist to his fellow man. 

Fundamental to a discussion of these particular topics are cer- 
tain principles applied throughout the History. First, God is above 
nature, which is never more than a second cause, the agent by 
which God works his inscrutable purposes. This dominating idea is 
given explicit statement in the Preface: “I do also account it not 
the meanest, but an impiety monstrous, to confound God and Na- 
ture: be it but in tearmes.’’* Secondly, even in the study of nature 
man works within the very narrow limits of human reason. The two 
principles are combined in the heading of a section devoted to con- 
sidering the problem: “That nature is no Principium per se; nor 
forme the giuer of being; and of our ignorance, how second causes 
should haue any proportion with their effects.”* Ralegh even quotes 

1 History of the World (London, 1614), Preface, sig. E3v. 

2In “The History of the World and Ralegh’s Skepticism,” to be published 
in the Huntington Library Quarterly, | have attempted a description of Ralegh’s 
skepticism in the light of the strong religious and ethical bias of the History. 
Pertinent to the present study are a brief survey of the charges against Ralegh 
and his group, a discussion of the validity of the History as evidence in a study 
of his skepticism, and an account of his attitudes toward divine and human 
authority. 

8 Preface, sig. E2’. 

4 Bk. I, Chap. i, Sect. 10, p. 13. (References to the first edition [1614] 


are given in detail—book, chapter, section, and page—because of the length of 
some divisions in the work and because the book is paged as two volumes. ) 
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with approval the prejudiced opinion of Lactantius on the vanity 
of human wisdom when it seeks to teach the “manner how God 
worketh” in his creatures animate and inanimate, “or they in or 
with each other.”® This evaluation of human powers, however, is 
not to be taken as admission of defeat. On both points, the su- 
premacy of God over nature and man’s imperfect comprehension of 
natural operations, Ralegh is emphatic, since he is treating of the 
folly of human attempts to comprehend God. But, as we shall see, 
he is no less eager that man should use his abilities, however lim- 
ited, for the advancement of knowledge and the relief of man’s 
estate. If we are not to exaggerate the “modern” element in Ralegh’s 
thought, it is necessary to remember that his attitude toward the 
potentialities of the human intellect is marked by a philosophical 
humility, however arrogant he may have been in personal life. 


I 


Of the attacks on Ralegh and his associates, two especially 
allude to their scientific activities: that in Ralegh’s school of atheism 
“both Moyses, & our Sauior, the olde, and the new Testamente are 
iested at, and the schollers taughte amonge other thinges, to spell 
God backwarde”; and that (according to Baines) Marlowe said, 
“Moyses was but a Iugler and that one Heriots being Sir W. Ra- 
leighs man can do more than he.”® Although the first charge, cred- 
ited to Parsons, is regarded primarily as evidence of blasphemy, it 
implies also that the accomplishments of schoolmaster Harriot’? and 
his pupils depended upon black magic. The surface meaning is so 
strong and in itself so damning that the implication of this detail 
in the general indictment has been overlooked. The spelling of God’s 
name backward to invoke the aid of demons is a familiar device 
of necromancy, which may be appropriately illustrated by the con- 
juring words of Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus: 


Within this circle is Jehovah’s name, 
Forward and backward anagrammatiz’d.® 


The second statement, one of the long list of charges against Mar- 
lowe by Baines, is to the effect that the miracles performed by 


5T, i, 10, p. 13. 

¢ Frederick S. Boas, Marlowe and His Circle (Oxford, 1931), pp. 70-72. 
The attacks upon Ralegh, Harriot, and Marlowe have been related so frequent- 
ly in the present century that it seems unnecessary to add to the list another 
summary of the known facts. The essential materials are readily accessible in 
Professor Boas’ book and in biographies of Ralegh and Marlowe. 

7 Most probably identified as the “conjurer” who was master of the school. 

8 The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, ed., F. S. Boas (London, 1932), 
p. 69. (I, iii, 8-9 in this arrangement of the play.) 
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Moses were accomplished by natural magic and were well within 
the capacity of a clever student. In the first attack directly and in 
the second indirectly, Ralegh’s name is associated with discrediting 
the greatness of Moses. In the History, Ralegh addresses himself 
to both the questions invclved in these charges: to what extent is 
the study of natural magic lawful, and how do conjurers’ feats dif- 
fer from the miracles performed by Moses or Christ? 


That Ralegh devotes an entire chapter® to the defense of nat- 
ural magic may indicate something of the importance he attaches 
to the subject, even though proportion means little in the spacious 
History. He rests his case upon the ancient dignity of magic, both 
name and thing; the error of confusing natural magic with tricks 
performed by the aid of the devil; the practical benefits of the study ; 
and its value in refuting slanderers of the Christian religion. After 
a word about the honorable meaning in ancient times of the word 
“magus,” Ralegh gives a threefold classification of magic: divine 
magic, practiced of old in the service of God, the first and highest 
kind ; that part of astrology which has to do with planting and hus- 
bandry (i.e., natural astrology) ; and the immediate topic, the whole 
philosophy of nature. 


The third kinde of Magicke containeth the whole Philosophie 
of nature; not the brablings of the Aristotelians, but that which 
bringeth to light the inmost vertues, and draweth them out of na- 
tures hidden bosome to human vse, V irtutes in centro centrilatentes, 
Vertues hidden in the center of the center, according to the Chym- 
ists. Of this sort were Albertus, Arnoldus de villa noua, Raymond, 
Bacon, and many others: . . . The Magicke which these men profest 
is thus defined. .. . Magicke is the connexion of naturall agents and 
patients, answerable each to other, wrought by a wise man to the 
bringing forth of such effects, as are wonderfull to those that know 
not their causes.*® 


The definition of magic here approved emphasizes at once that the 
effects attained solely by natural means may baffle the uninitiated. 
Origen and Jerome condemn that magic which works by covenants 
with the devil, and approve that “which appertaineth to the practick 
part of naturall philosophie.” On the contrast which Jerome makes 
between the popular identification of magicians and witches and 
the esteem in which the ancients held magicians, Ralegh comments : 

®], xi, pp. 199-213: “Of Zoroaster, supposed to haue beene the chiefe Au- 


thour of Magick arts: and of the diuers kinds of Magicke.” All but the first 
two pages of the chapter deal with the general subject. 

10] xi, 2, p. 202. Ralegh’s hostility to the assumed authority of the Aris- 
totelians extends to other branches of philosophy; he is especially severe upon 
the Aristotelian denial of the Creation. 
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By this therefore it appeareth that there is great difference be- 
tweene the doctrine of a Magician, and the abuse of the word... . 
For the Art of Magicke is of the wisedome of nature; other artes 
which vndergoe that title were inuented by the falshood, subtletie 
and enuie of the Deuill. In the latter there is no other doctrine, then 
the vse of certaine ceremonies per malam fidem: by an euill faith: 
in the former no other ill, then the inuestigation of those vertues 
and hidden properties which God hath giuen to his creatures, and 
how fitly to applie things that worke to things that suffer... . O 
thou fearefull one (saith Ficinus) why doubtest thou to vse the 
name of Magus, a name gratious in the Gospell, which doth not sig- 
nifie a Witch or Coniurer, but a wise man and a Priest? For what 
brought this slaunder to that studie and profession but only idle ig- 
norance: the parent of causeless admiration ?"" 


Since the art of natural magic is no other than the absolute per- 
fection of natural philosophy, it ill becomes learned men to con- 
fuse true and false knowledge and to give them like consideration: 


Certainly then it proceedeth from common ignorance, and no 
way sorteth with wise and learned men promiscué, and without dif- 
ference and distinction, to confound lawfull and praise-worthy 
knowledge with that impious, and (to vse S. Paules wordes) with 
those beggerly rudiments, which the Deuill hath shuffled in, and by 
them bewitcheth and befooleth graceless men. For if we condemne 
naturall Magicke, or the wisedome of nature, because the Deuill 
(who knoweth more then any man) doth also teach Witches and 
Poysoners the harmefull parts of hearbs, drugges, minerals, and 
excrements: then may wee by the same rule condemne the Physi- 
tion, and the Art of healing.’* 


Ralegh develops the theme in a section entitled “The abuse of things 
which may be found in all kinds, is not to condemne the right vse 
of them,”!*—an argument popular with defenders of alchemy, as- 
trology, and other studies with any pretension to usefulness.“* The 
conclusion to which this reiterated emphasis upon the distinction 
between natural magic and the black art points is to confirm the 
sincere student in his pursuit and use of beneficial knowledge. 


11], xi, 2, p. 204, 

12], xi, 3, p. 205. 

18], xi, 5, p. 207. 

14 E.g.. Thomas Timme, translator of The Practise of Chymicall and Her- 
meticall Physicke (1605), argues in “The fore-speech to the Reader” that the 
abuse of alchemy does not “abrogate the right vse thereof,” and also justifies 
the interest of a clergyman in science. Christopher Heydon, A Defence of Iudi- 
ciall Astrologie (1603), applies the argument freely in his treatise; cf. pp. 53, 
99, et passim. Ralegh himself in this section uses astrology as an example of a 
useful science abused by the devil’s tricks; see below, p. 58. 
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The sympatheticall and antipatheticall working of hearbes, 
plants, stones, minerals, with their other vtmost vertues sometimes 
taught by the Deuill, and applied by his Ministers to harmefull and 
vncharitable endes can, neuer terrifie the honest and learned Physi- 
cian or Magician from the vsing of them to the helpe and comfort 
of mankinde.*® 


But the study of natural magic is not only lawful and beneficial ; 
by its very limitations,it refutes those who believe that Christ 
worked his miracles by merely human art. 


Mirandula in his Apologie goeth further: for by understanding 
(saith he) the vttermost actiuitie of naturall agents we are assisted 
to know the Diuinity of Christ: for otherwise (to vse his owne 
words) ... The termes or limits of naturall power and vertue not 
understood, wee must needes doubt whether those very workes 
which Christ did, may not bee done by naturall meanes: after which he 
goeth on in this sort... . Therefore I said not heretically, not super- 
stitiously, but most truly and Catholikely, that by such Magicke we 
are furthered in knowing the diuinitie of Christ. And seeing the 
Jewes and others the enemies of Christian religion, doe impudently 
and impiously obiect, that those miracles which Christ wrought were 
not aboue nature, but by the exquisite knowledge thereof performed : 
Mirandula a man for his yeares fuller of knowledge then any that 
this latter age hath brought forth, might with good reason auow, 
that the vttermost of natures workes being knowne, the workes 
which Christ did, and which (as himselfe witnesseth) no man could 
doe, doe manifestly testifie of themselues, that they were performed 
by that hand which held nature therein but as a pencill, and by 
a power infinitely supreme and diuine; and thereby those that were 
faithlesse, were either conuerted or put to silence.**® 


The distinctions made at length in the chapter on magic are ap- 
plied in another context to the miracles of Moses, for whom Ralegh 
had the greaiest admiration. Instead of the scoffing attitude attrib- 
uted to the “school of atheism” and to Marlowe, the History con- 
tains a clearly stated differentiation between the skill of Moses and 
mere conjuring. Writing of two notorious sorcerers, Ralegh notes 
that Moses himself does not charge them with familiarity with devils 


15], xi, 5, p. 207. 

16], xi, 2, pp. 204-5. It was quite possible to take another view of the mat- 
ter. Inveighing against those who would explain the destruction of Sodom by 
natural causes, Robert Gray, in An Alarum to England (1609), deplores the 
current tendency to explain away natural phenomena instead of seeing in them 
God’s warnings: “And amongst vs at this day, if any strange accidents do 
happen eyther in the Ayre or in the Earth, or in the Waters, we referre them 
to some naturall cause or other, being vnwilling (as it were) to acknowledge 
God to haue a hand in them.” (Sig. Cl'.) Gray’s lecture is a comparison of 
the sins of Sodom and of England, with no advantage to England. 
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or evil spirits, “words indeed that seldome came out of his mouth.” 
He then proceeds to describe the arts of Moses. 


But as some vertues and some vices are so nicely distinguished, 
and so resembling each other, as they are often confounded, and the 
one taken for the other: (religion and superstition hauing one face 
and countenance) so did the workes and workings of Moses, and 
of Pharaos Sorcerers appeare in outward shew, and to the beholders 
of common capacities, to bee one and the same art and gift of 
knowledge. For the Deuill changeth himselfe into an Angell of 
light: and imitateth in all he can the waies and workings of the 
most High. And yet on the contrarie euery worke which surmount- 
eth the Wisedome of most men, is not to be condemned as performed 
by the helpe or ministerie of ill Spirits. For the properties and pow- 
ers which God hath giuen to naturall things, are such as where hee also 
bestoweth the knowledge to vnderstand their hidden and best ver- 
tues, many things by them are brought to passe, which seeme alto- 
gether impossible, and aboue nature or art: which two speculations 
of works of nature, and of miracle, the Cabalists distinguished by these 
names ; Opus de Beresith, & opus de mercana: the one they call Sa- 
pientiam naturae; The Wisdome of nature: the other Sapientiam 
diuinitatis; The wisedome of diuinitie: the one Jacob practised in 
breeding the pied Lambs in Mesopotamia, the other Moses exercised 
in his miracles wrought in 4gypt, hauing receiued from God the 
knowledge of the one in the highest perfection, to wit, the knowl- 
edge of nature: of the other so farre as it pleased God to propor- 
tion him, both which he vsed to his glorie that gaue them: assuming 
to himselfe nothing at all, either in the least or most.’” 


For Ralegh, Moses was, by God’s gift, perfect in the knowledge of 
nature, and to that human perfection was added a measure of 
divine wisdom. Moses was no juggler, though excelling in natural 
magic. Ralegh tries to keep his position clear. One can perform 
tricks by the aid of the devil ; one can effect operations by the aid of 
natural magic which to the ignorant will appear inexplicable, and in 
externals indistinguishable from the devil’s tricks; but Christ’s 
miracles were the work of “a power infinitely supreme and diuine,” 
and Moses enjoyed God’s special favor both in his natural human 
endowments and in the divine aid whereby he worked his miracles.** 

17 TI, vi, 7, p. 321. 

18 In view of the deep religious faith which marks the History, there is no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of Ralegh’s comment. An earlier reference to the 
deeds of Moses is found in the chapter on magic (I, xi, 7, p. 210): “S. Augus- 
tine was of opinion that the Frogges which Pharaos Sorcerers produced were 
not naturall, but that the Deuill (by betraying of their senses that looked on) 
made them appeare to be such. For as Vairus obserueth, those Frogges of the 
Inchanters were not found corrupted as those of Moses were, which might 


argue that they were not creatures indeede.” Raleigh notes that Aquinas holds 
a contrary opinion and agrees that Moses could not be deceived by “that 
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To the questions implied in the attacks upon his associates and 
himself, Ralegh makes clear answers. Natural magic is a lawful, 
beneficial study, not to be confused with conjuring by the aid of the 
devil.° Moses, a man of excellent learning, was a humble instru- 
meni of God. 


Il 


Other passages in the History, while they do not bear upon the 
criticism of Ralegh’s group so directly as the chapter on magic, are 
equally valuable for defining his personal opinions on natural phil- 
osophy. On the long controverted study of astrology he takes a 
position much like that of sincere defenders of a “science” often 
discredited by quackery. The numerous attacks*® on astrology in- 
cluded arguments on rational, ethical, and religious grounds. Ra- 
tional arguments involved, among other problems, the difficulty of 
determining the moment of birth, the problem of the unlike careers 
of twins, and the overruling of “nativities” by disasters, which may 
kill at one stroke many persons who certainly did not have the same 
birth hour. The ethical arguments pointed to the tendency of evil- 
doers to blame their misdeeds on the stars, and the religious objec- 
tions were directed against tying God to strict necessity imposed by 
the stars. 


sleight of false semblance.” He quotes with approval the explanation of G. 
Parisiensis, that the feat was natural, the effect of an acceleration of natural 
processes in such a manner that the ignorant think it the work of devils. 
Ralegh’s conclusion is: “Now by these two waies the Deuils doe most frequently 
worke, (to wit) by knowing the vttermost of nature; and by illusion : for 
there is no incomprehensible or vnsearchable power, but of God only.” 

19 Ralegh concedes the widespread existence of this practice; the last five 
pages of the chapter on magic are devoted to unlawful magic, and allusions 
elsewhere in the History are not infrequent. In an effort to harmonize his 
views with those of James, Ralegh writes: “His Maiestie also in his first booke 
of Demonologie c. 3 acknowledgeth, that in the Persian tongue the word 
(Magus) imports as much as a contemplator of diuine and heauenly sciences; 
but vniustly so called, because the Chald@ans were ignorant of the true diuinitie. 
And it is aiso right which His Maiestie auoweth, that vnder the name of Mag- 
icke all other unlawfull arts are comprehended, and yet doth His Maiestie dis- 
tinguish it from Necromancie, Witchcraft, and the rest: of all of which hee 
hath written largely and most learnedly. For the Magicke which His Maiestie 
condemneth is of that kinde whereof the Deuill is a partie.” James does not 
distinguish magic from necromancy and witchcraft; he distinguishes magic or 
necromancy on the one hand from witchcraft or sorcery on the other. In that 
respect Ralegh’s reference is misleading, but he says correctly that James is 
writing about black magic. (1, xi, 2, p. 201.) Other references to the De- 
monology occur on pp. 202, 208, 209, and the first page of the Preface. 

20 Summaries and descriptions of the principal works may be found in Car- 
roll Camden, Jr., “Astrology in Shakespeare’s Day,” Jsis, XIX (1933), 26-73. 
Another statement of the issues involved in the controversy is given by Moriz 
Sondheim, “Shakespeare and the Astrology of His Time,” Journal of the War- 
burg Institute, I1 (1939), 243-59. The History is not included in these accounts. 
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In his brief discourse on the subject, Ralegh adheres to the 
ethical motive which dominates the History. He insists that the 
stars cannot control man’s will, which is incorporal, and that man 
therefore need not be ruled by the stars. Nor does he deviate from 
the general principle that God is superior to all natural agents and 
therefore in no way bound by the heavens. 


But in this question of Fate, the middle course is to be followed, 
that as with the Heathen we doe not binde God to his creatures, in 
this supposed necessity of destinie, so on the contrary we doe not 
robbe those beautifull creatures of their powers and offices. For had 
any of these second causes despoiled God of his prerogatiue, or 
had God himselfe constrained the minde and will of man to impious 
acts by any celestiall inforcements, then sure the impious excuse of 
some were iustifiable; of whom St. AvcGvsTINE. . . . Where we 
reprehend them of euill deedes, they againe with wicked peruerse- 
nesse urge that rather the Author and Creatour of the Starres, then 
the doer of euill is to be accused. 

Sut that the Starres and other celestiall bodies incline the will 
by mediation of the sensitiue appetite, which is also stirred by the 
constitution and complexion, it cannot be doubted. . . . As he that 
contendeth against those inforcements, may easily master or resist 
them: so whosoeuer shall neglect the remedies by vertue and pietie 
prepared, putteth himselfe altogether vnder the power of his sen- 
suall appetite; Vincitur fatum si resistas, vincit si contempseris: 
Fate will be ouercome, if thou resist it, if thou neglect it, it conquer- 
eth. 

But that either the Starres or the Sunne haue any power ouer 
the mindes of men immediately, it is absurd to thinke, other then as 
aforesaid, as the same by the bodies temper may be effected.”* 


Conceding the influence of the stars on the corporal part of 
man and on the will through the “mediation of the sensitiue appe- 
tite,” Ralegh nevertheless believes that proper education may do 
much to offset any unfavorable influences. 


217, i, 11, p. 15. This is the Christian position, limiting astrology in order 
to reconcile it with freedom of the will and the omnipotence of God. St. Au- 
gustine is a favorite authority with writers on both sides of the question. To 
more familiar citations of Calvin and William Perkins, among the clergy, may 
be added Robert Gray’s emphatic repudiation of judicial astrology, which is 
linked with the judgment on magic, quoted from the same passage in note 16: 
“The Starrs doe sometimes foreshew such things as happen, but they are not 
the inforcing causes of such things as happen. Most impious therefore and 
blasphemous it is, to ascribe these things to the influence and operation of the 
Stars: for it is to rob God of his honour, to derogate from his power, to 
ouerthrow his prouidence, and to tye God to secondary and subordinate causes, 
and in respect of ourselues, it extinguisheth the feare of God in vs, it hinders 
our repentance and conuersion vnto God, it drawes vs to Atheisme, and to a flat 
contempt both of God and his Iudgements. Pharaoh was not mooued with all 
the miracles that Moses & Aaron could doe, so long as hee saw his Sorcerers 
could doe the same; because he attributed, whatsoeuer was in those miracles 
to Art and Nature, ‘and not to the power ‘of God.” (An Alarum to England 
[1609], sigs. C1v-C2".) 
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But there is nothing (after Gods reserued power) that so much 
- setteth this art of influence out of square and rule, as education 
doth: for there are none in the world so wickedly inclined, but 





- that a religious instruction and bringing vp may fashion anew, and 
on reforme them; nor any so well disposed, whom (the raines being 
nd let loose) the continuall fellow ship and familiaritie, and the exam- 
ples of dissolute men may not corrupt and deforme. . . . but where a 
fauourable constellation (allowing that the Starres incline the will) 
od, and a vertuous education doe happily arruiue, or the contrarie in 
wr both, thereby it is that men are found so exceeding vertuous or 
lot vitious, heauen and earth (as it were) running together, and 
. agreeing in one. . . .”” 
us At first glance these statements would seem, in part, to be di- 
of rected against judicial astrology; actually Ralegh is defining the 
we limits of the study in a manner which the apologists said had been 
oll followed since the days of Ptolemy. They contended that no reput- 
a able astrologer (the terms are not necessarily contradictory at the 
il beginning of the seventeenth century) believed that the stars enforce 
he the will of man or limit the power of God. Christopher Heydon, 
at who wrote a treatise of five hundred and fifty pages in reply to a 
ist violent and sometimes scurrilous attack on astrology by John Cham- 
tie ber, repudiates again and again any such impious beliefs: 
n- 
te . . . Ptolemie remooueth all fatall necessitie, other then that 
os which is Physicall, and supposeth a conueniencie of the patient, as 
weil as o' the agent, leauing neuerthelesse the libertie of our will 
er vnchecked, and the free moderation both of the course and power 
as of the Starres vnto God.”* 

[An infinite number of scholars] all with one consent teach no 

further, then our Schoolemen and Diuines doe second them, namely 
of that the heauens doe incline, but not inforce, because they haue no 
ii direct power ouer the will of man from whence all humane actions, 
lo as from their originall, doe naturally flow.** 

For in this present state of things, we say not, that the starres 
er are causes of our sinne, by reason that though our inclinations rise 
md from them, yet they are not sole or cheife causes of our actids, but 
lo our will is the principal cause therof, which first was created in 
ay perfect liberty, by which it both had power to withstad, as stil it 
z ought to refraine all inordinate inclinations.” 
ot On these matters the earnest defenders of astrology come close to 
a agreement with their critics. Admitting that man enjoys freedom of 
to the will, that God can overrule the stars, that accidents may inter- 
2S, nindngatateaee : 

Ts 22], i, 11, p. 16. 
at 23 4 Defence of Iudiciall Astrologie (Cambridge, 1603), p. 3. 
all 24 Jbid., pp. 20-21. 


25 Jbid., pp. 101-2. Cf. also pp. 30, 32, 65, 85, et passim. 
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vene, and that the general fate may overtake the particular, the apol- 
ogists still believe that there remains a wide and legitimate field for 
their study. Ralegh makes a neat summary of this middle ground: 


But it was well said of Plotinus, that the starres were signifi- 
cant, but not efficient, giuing them yet something lesse then their 
due: and therefore as I doe not consent with those, who would make 
those glorious creatures of God vertuelesse: so I thinke that we 
derogate from his eternall and absolute power and prouidence, to 
ascribe to them the same dominion ouer our immortall soules, which 
they haue ouer all bodily substances, and perishable natures: for 
the soules of men, louing and fearing God, receiue influence from 
that diuine light it selfe, whereof the Sunnes claritie, and that of 
the Starres is by Plato called but a shadow.”* 


The chapter on magic includes a statement approving another fa- 
vorite argument of the astrologers, that the abuse of an art does not 
invalidate its proper use: 


Neither did the abuse of Astrologie terrife Abraham (if we 
may beleeue the most ancient and religious Historians) from ob- 
seruing the motions and natures of heauenly bodies; neither can it 
dehort wise and learned men in these daies from attributing those 
vertues, influences, and inclinations to the Starres and other lights 
of heauen, which God hath giuen to those his glorious creatures.” 


As in the case of natural magic, the devil, by making men believe the 
stars divine, has corrupted astrology ; into this profitable knowledge 
he has introduced such superstitious doctrines as the use of incanta- 
tions, characters, and numbers. He has “taught men to beleeue in 
the strength of wordes and letters: (which without faith in God 
are but inke or common breath)**. . . .” 


All this discussion pertains to judicial astrology, concerned 
with foretelling the influence of the stars upon the progress of 
human affairs. On natural astrology, which was concerned with the 
influence of the stars upon physical matter and therefore with 
weather, time of planting, and the like, there is a more general 
agreement, in which Ralegh shares. 


III 


Ralegh’s disdain for the rascal multitude infected his views on 
natural philosophy to the extent that he shows a momentary doubt 
as to the wisdom of publishing scientific discoveries. His attitude 

26], i, 11, p. 17. 


271, xi, 5, p. 207. 
28], xi, 3, p. 206. 
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)I- was not shared by professional students of science, especially not by 
or astronomers, who realized the value of skilled craftsmen in making 
d: instruments and did not neglect the practical ends of their study.** 
Even in the History, generosity wins the day, albeit after a brief de- 
bate, wherein Ralegh reflects upon the inventor’s duty to society and 


= the moral responsibility of the scientist in wartime. 

ve Describing the Roman siege of Syracuse, Ralegh tells how 

to Archimedes was persuaded to devote his talents to the construction 

‘h of defensive weapons. 

or 

m To such Mechanicall workes, .4rchimedes, and the Philosophers 

»f of those times, had little affection. They held it an injurie done 
vnto the liberall sciences, to submit learned Propositions, vnto the 
workemanship, and gaine, of base handicrafts men. And of this 

\- opinion Plato was an author: who greatly blamed some Geometri- 

rt cians; that seemed vnto him to profane their science, by making it 
vulgar.*° 

e We must not be hasty to condemn Plato’s attitude; the ingratitude 

\- of the people, who first deride and afterwards depreciate great in- 

it ventions, is cause enough to make a learned man hesitate to make 

€ his discoveries known. 

s 

For it hath beene the vnhappie fate of great inuentions, to be 

vilified, as idle fancies, or dreames, before they were published: 
and being once made knowne, to bee vnder-valued ; as falling within 
compasse of the meanest wit; and things, that euery one, could well . 

- haue performed. Hereof (to omit that memorable example of Co- ' 

1 lumbus his discouerie, with the much different sorts of neglect, 

1 which hee vnder-went before and after it) in a familiar and most 


homely example, we may see most apparent proofe.** 


The homely example is the brewers’ trade, which had its origin in 

“inuention, proceeding from some of an extraordinarie knowledge 
in natural Philosophie,” and printing offers another illustration of 
the degeneration of an art in vulgar hands. 


| Yet is not the skill of the inuentors any whit the lesse, for that 
the labour of workmanship growes to be the Trade of ignorant men. 
The like may be said of many handicrafts: and particularly in the 
Printing of Bookes; which being deuised, and bettered, by great 
Scholers and wise men, grew afterward corrupted by those, to 
whom the practise fell; that is, by such, as could slubber things 


29 For examples, see Francis R. Johnson, Astronomical Thought in Renais- 
sance England (Baltimore, 1937), pp. 139, 173, 200, 290 

80 V, iii, 15, p. 516. 

81 [bid. In another connection, Ralegh notes, by way of example, that 
Columbus was little regarded by the English in our grandfathers’ times, when 
he was seeking help in his enterprise. (V, i, 4, Pt. 2, p. 324.) 
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easily ouer, and feede their workemen at the cheapest rate. In this 
respect therefore, the Alchymists, and all others, that haue, or would 
seeme to haue any secret skill, whereof the publication might doe 
good vnto mankinde; are not without excuse of their close conceal- 
ing. For it is a kinde of injustice, that the long trauells of an 
vnderstanding braine, beside the losse of time, and other expence, 
should be cast away vpon men of no worth; or yeeld lesse benefit 
vnto the Author of a great worke, than to meere strangers; and 
perhaps his enemies.*? 


But even so, Christian charity requires that we share our knowledge 
for the good of mankind, especially if a new discovery has in it no 
potentiality of harmful use. 


Neuerthelesse if we haue regard vnto common charitie, and 
the great affection that euery one ought to beare vnto the general- 
itie of mankinde, after the example of him that suffereth his Sunne 
to shine vpon the iust and the vniust: it will appeare more com- 
mendable in wise men, to enlarge themselues, and to publish vnto 
the world, those good things that lye buried in their own bosomes. 
This ought specially to be done, when a profitable knowledge hath 
not annexed to it some dangerous cunning; that may bee peruerted 
by euill men to a mischievous vse. For if the secret of any rare 
Antidot, contained in it the skill of giuing some deadly and irre- 
couerable poyson: better it were, that such a jewell remaine close in 
the hands of a wise and honest man; than being made common, bind 
all men to vse the remedie, by teaching the worst men how to doe 
mischiefe.** 


It is the special commendation of Archimedes that his inventions 
were weapons useful only for defense. He kept the secret of their 
design and it died with him. 


But the workes which Archimedes published, were such as 
tended to very commendable ends. They were engins, seruing vnto 
the defence of Syracuse; not fit for the Syracusians to carry abroad, 
to the hurt and oppression of others. Neither did he altogether 
publish the knowledge, how to vse them, but reserued so much to 
his own direction ; that after his death more of the same kinde were 
not made, nor those of his owne making were employed by the Ro- 
mans. It sufficed vnto this worthy man, that hee had approued, euen 
vnto the vulgar, the dignitie of his Science ; and done especiall benefit 
vnto his Countrey. For to enrich a Mechanicall trade, or teach the 
art of murdering men, it was besides his purpose.** 


The descendants of Archimedes have unfortunately been less suc- 
cessful in restricting the applications of their knowledge to the 
“art of murdering men.” 

82 V, iii, 15, p. 516. 


38 [bid., p. 517 
34 Ibid. 
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Although here ‘and elsewhere, as illustrated in some of the 
quotations from the chapter on magic, Ralegh extols the practical 
benefits of scientific study, his highest admiration is reserved for 
pure science.*® Telling the story of the death of Archimedes, so 
absorbed in his studies that he ignored the soldier about to kill him, 
Ralegh praises his hero’s devotion to learning, and makes a whim- 
sical comment upon the practical father who expects very tangible 
“results” from a university education: 


Vpon his Tombe (as he had ordained in his life time) was 
placed a Cylinder and a Sphere, with an inscription of the propor- 
tion betweene them; which hee first found out. An Inuention of so 
little vse, as this may seeme, pleased that great Artist better, than 
the deuising of all those engines, that made him so famous. Such 
difference is betweene the judgement of learned men, and of the 
vulgar sort. For many an one would thinke the monie lost, that had 
been spent vpon a sonne, whose studies, in the Vniuersitie had 
brought forth such fruit, as the proportion betweene a Sphere and 
a Cylinder.** 


The opinions freely quoted in this article represent, for the 
most part in his own words, a fair cross section of Ralegh’s thought 
on natural philosophy. The chapter on magic and the discussion 
of the art of Moses are, perhaps, the most interesting, because they 
can be linked directly with attacks which involved not only Ralegh 
but also writers and students among his friends, protégés, or ac- 
quaintances. A partial view of Ralegh’s work, however, exagger- 
ates his strength by obscuring his limitations. He defends the legi- 
timate study of natural magic, but at the same time admits the ex- 
istence of black magic, the devil’s art. He manages to get at the 
heart of a problem which still seeks an answer, but at the same time 
concedes, as did his betters in the world of science, the validity of 
astrology within Christian limits. To explain away what seem to 
us inconsistencies, or to emphasize only the “modern” portion of his 
work, is to distort the picture. He is not, as some of his contem- 
poraries fancied, a religious skeptic, in league with disciples of the 
devil for the practice of black magic; nor is he a modern man in 
sixteenth century dress, as he is sometimes painted by writers who 
underestimate the strength of the surviving medieval tradition ia 
Renaissance England. In thought as in action, Ralegh is an Eliza- 
bethan, sharing in the inherited errors and superstitions of his 
time as well as in the work and spirit of the pioneers. 


Pomona College 
Fellow, The Folger Shakespeare Library 


85 Especially for mathematics. See I, xi, 5, p. 208; II, xxv, 1, p. 592. 
86 V, iii, 15, p. 521. 








THE “LOST” CANTO OF GONDIBERT 
By James G. McManaway 


In Gondibert, his major contribution to non-dramatic poetry, Sir 
William D’Avenant planned a poem in five books, somewhat like the 
five acts of a play. The first two books, as is well known, were writ- 
ten in France and carried to sea in manuscript on the author’s ill- 
starred venture to America. At Cowes Castle six cantos of the third 
book were committed to paper, and, after his removal to the Tower, 
D’Avenant arranged for the publication of his unfinished poem. But 
as one of D’Avenant’s recent biographers puts it, “Whether there is 
war between Brescia and Bergamo, whether the machinations of 
Hermegild succeed, whether he wins Gartha, Hurgonil weds Orna, 
Tybalt wins Laura, Hubert wins Rhodalind, or Gondibert weds 
Bertha, we shall never know.”* The inclusion of two small frag- 
ments of the poem in the folio edition of his Works (1673, pp. 326- 
35),? is proof that D’Avenant did not forget his ambitious project, 
but these fragments give no clue to the resolution of the plots. Bib- 
liographers have discovered another possible source of information, 
without, however, enabling scholars to investigate it. As Professor 
A. H. Nethercot puts it,* “another full canto was apparently 
printed in 1685; but this mysterious continuation, seemingly no long- 
er extant, was probably the compliment of some anonymous admirer 
and imitator. ... On the SR, 1640-1708, III, 266, appear this entry 
for December 16, 1684: ‘Master Wm. Miller. Entred. . . .booke or 
coppy entituled The seaventh and last canto of the third booke of 
Gondibert, never before printed. By S' W™ Davenant’; and The 
Term Catalogues, 1668-1709 A.D... .ed. Edward Arber (London, 
1903), II, 114, state that it was printed in February, 1684/5. Wood, 
III, 808, lists: ‘The seventh or last Canto of the third Book of Gon- 
dibert. Lond. 1685. oct. never before printed.’ W. C. Hazlitt, Hand- 
Book to the. . .Literature of Great Britain. . . (London, 1867), has 
added: ‘By Another Hand.’ Later bibliographers and critics have 
simply echoed these last two references.” 


1 Alfred Harbage: Sir William Davenant: Poet Venturer, 1606-1668. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Page 183. 

2 Herringman, the publisher, states in his address to the reader that the 
first of these, “The Philosophers Disquisition directed to the Dying Christian,” 
had been intended by the author as a part of Gondibert. The second, “The 
Christians Reply to the Phylosopher,” “is evidently a piece of the same stuff” 
(C. M. Dowlin: Sir William Davenant’s Gondibert, its Preface, and Hobbes’s 
Answer: A Study in English Neo-Classicism. Philadelphia, 1934. Page 7.). 
These fragments do not find a place in The Seventh Canto; they must have been 
intended for Book Four or Book Five. 

8 Sir William D’avenant: Poet Laureate and Playwright Manager. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938. Page 270 and note 10. 
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Hazlitt’s observation about the authorship of the Seventh and 
Last Canto, unless it was pure guesswork, could have been based on 
no more than a casual examination of a copy of it in circulation in 
the latter part of the last century. Actually two copies still exist, 
and it is the purpose of this article to make the text of the Canto 
available to scholars. 

The copy in the Folger Shakespeare Library is a small octavo, 
bound up with a copy of the octavo edition of Gondibert (1651) in 
old brown calf, blind tooled.* The book is signed A-C*, with pages 
numbered at the top center in parentheses (5)-(45). Page (5), 
Dedication, is misnumbered (4), and there are three unnumbered 
pages following the text. The contents are as follows: A,, Title- 
page; A,’, blank; A," and *, [Address to the Reader] ; A,-.,, [Dedi- 
catory Verses]; A,’, [General Notice of books sold at the Gilded 
Acorn in St. Paul’s Church-Yard]; A,-C,, Text; C,’-,", Books 
Printed for, and Sold by William Miller, at the Gilded Acorn in 
Saint Paul’s Church-yard near the littie North-Door. Inside the 
front cover of the volume is the Jacobean armorial bookplate of 
Samuel Chandler, Gent. (Franks Collection 5562), and pasted on it 
the label of M. J. Naylor, D. D. 


The question naturally arises: is the Canto spurious, as Hazlitt 
stated? To this, the first reply is the publisher’s or editor’s note: 
“This Seventh and Last Canto of the Third Book of Gondibert, 
having layn long Buried in obscurity, came not to Light till after the 
Impression of Sir William Davenant’s Works: That this only Re- 
main of that unparallel’d Heroick Poem might not be lost, it was 
thought fit to be Published, as well to Assert its true Genuine Birth, 
as also to show it Self not not [sic] to be Inferiour to the best of the 
other Canto’s.” This might be dismissed merely as a publisher’s 
statement of questionable authority, were it not for the presence on 
the next three pages of a seven-stanza poem written by Charles Cot- 
ton the Younger “in Answer to the Seventh Canto. . . .,” which had 
been dedicated to his father. These verses are likewise to be found 
with slightly different text in the posthumous volume of Cotton’s 
Poems (1689). In the latter volume, they are printed together with 
seven stanzas entitled “Sir William Davenant to Mr. Cotton.”* The 


4 Through the kindness of Mr. Donald G. Wing of the Yale University 
Library, I have been able to locate a second copy. This book, bearing several 
signatures of Richard Cullen and the date, 6th August 1734, was presented to 
Wellesley College in 1923 by George H. Palmer. Miss Lilla Weed, Associate 
Librarian, has generously sent me a description of it and collated its text with 
a typescript of the Folger copy. I cannot adequately express my appreciation of 
her assistance. 

5 So far from being an independent poem, the lines are actually stanzas 1-4 
and 7-9 of The Severth and Last Canto, The omitted stanzas 5 and 6 are a 
eulogy of Charles II. The publisher of the Works, a pirated volume, was prob- 
ably misled by the name “Charles” in stanza 4 into thinking that Charles Cotton 
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association of D’Avenant with the Cottons, father and son, must 
have been very close. In 1651 D’Avenant presented a copy of the 
handsome quarto of Gondibert to the father.** At some later date 
(possibly in 1652—see note 5) he dedicated his unpublished Seventh 
Canto to him. In 1685 Charles Cotton the Younger assisted in the 
publication of the MS and wrote a poem to his dead friend to be 
prefixed to the Canto. Still later, the publisher of the pirated edition 
of Cotton’s Works (1689) took liberties with the texts of Cotton’s 
seven stanzas and seven of D’Avenant’s. 


One more bit of contemporary evidence may be adduced. A 
blank leaf inserted between Gondibert and The Seventh. . .Canto 
bears the following manuscript memorandum to Charles Cotton the 
Younger: “Sir /I find that in (seuen of) / the seuen sta"zas where- 
in / you have made S" William / liue, the printer is not / to be par- 
doned, no more / then in seuenteene stanzas / w™ I have marked in / 
the Poem: wherein sir / in some places he hath / printed noncense.” 
These lines of apology must have been penned by the editor or one 
of the publishers of the Cante in lieu of an errata list. Obviously 
they accompanied a copy of the book which was supplied to Cotton, 
the author of the commendatory poem in question, and he preserved 
them. The leaf of paper on which the note is written is, curiously 
enough, just the size of an octavo leaf, and the paper resembles very 
closely that found in the last gathering of Gondibert (1651). Un- 
til the publication of Professor Dowlin’s proof that leaf V, of Gon- 
dibert is never a blank*, I had supposed the leaf bearing the manu- 
script apology to Cotton to be blank leaf V,. The Folger copy is so 
tightly bound that I cannot satisfy myself on this point. More than 
likely, however, the manuscript apology was inserted between the 
two books by order of Charles Cotton the Younger. 


was the subject, though the last line should have saved him the error by its 
reference to “Monarchs.” Recent scholars have perpetuated the error; cf. C. J. 
Sembower: The Life and the Poetry of Charles Cotton. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1911. Page 6. Also John Beresford: Poems of Charles Cotton 
1630-1687. London, 1923. Pages 16-7, 412. Both of these scholars accept as 
authoritative the notice in Cotton’s works that The Seventh . . . Canto was 
“Written by Sir William, when Prisoner in the Tower, 1652.” Beresford re- 
marks that “It appears [D’Avenant] got no further with his seventh Canto 
of Book III of Gondibert than this charming dedication to the elder Cotton, 
unless there are still in MS. further portions of that immensely lengthy poem.” 


5a See A Book Hunter's Treasury . . . The Rosenbach Company, 1940. 
Item 117. The inscription in D’Avenant’s own hand is there given as follows: 
“For the much Honourd Charles Cotton esquire from Sir Your most faythfull 
thankefull and humble servant Will: Davenant. Tower: Decemb: 19th 1651.” 
For this important item, I am indebted to Dr. Joseph Q. Adams, who on nu- 
merous other points has generously given me the benefit of his counsel. 

6C. M. Dowlin, “The First Edition of Gondibert: Quarto or Octavo?” 
The Library, XX, 178-9. 
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The writer of the MS apology mentions seventeen typographi- 
cal errors in the Canto which he has marked. These marks appear to 
have been lost when the binder trimmed the margins very closely. 
At any rate, they are not to be found at the present time.’ I have, 
accordingly, ignored obvious errors in punctuation and have even 
retained turned letters and obvious misspellings (inserting sic as a 
guide to the reader). The Wellesley Library copy is identical with 
that in the Folger. It supplies one letter, one comma, and one period 
which have been trimmed from the Folger copy. 

The stanza numbers have been removed from a central position 
and placed in the margin in order to save space. The publishers’ no- 
tices have been omitted for the same reason. The passages checked 
in Cotton’s poem, four in number, are indicated in this reprint as in 
the original by a large X in the margin. 


THE / SEVENTH / And Last / CANTO / OF THE / 
THIRD BOOK / OF / GONDIBERT, / Never yet Printed. / 
{rule] /By Sir William Davenant. / [rule] / LONDON, / Printed 
for William Miller and Joseph Watts at the / Gilded Acorn in St. 
Paul’s Church-Yard, over / against the little North Door, 1685. 


THis Seventh and Last Canto of the Third Book of Gondibert, 
having layn long Buried in obscurity, came not to Light till after the 
Impression of Sir William Davenant’s Works: That this only Re- 
main of that unparallel’d Heroick Poem might not be lost, it was 
thought fit to be Published, as well to Assert its true Genuine Birth, 
as also to show it Self not not [sic] to be Inferiour to the best of the 
other Canto’s. 


TO /Sir WILLIAM DAVENANT, /IN / ANSWER / 
TO THE / Seventh Canto / OF THE / THIRD BOOK / 
OF HIS / GONDIBERT, / Dedicated to my Father. 


O Happy Fire, whose Heat can thus coniroul 
The Rust of Age, & thaw the Frost of Death; 
That renders Man immortal, as his Soul. 

And swells his Fame with everlasting Breath. 


Happy that hand, that unto Honours climb; 
Can lift the Subject of his living Praise ; 
That rescues Frailty from the Scyth of Time, 
And equals Glory to the length of Days. 


7 The ink used to note the errors in Cotton’s poem is brown, while that of 
the MS apology is black. Perhaps the Folger copy of The Seventh . . . Canto 
is not after all the one marked by the author of the apology—this would account 
for the absence of the “seventeen” marks—but rather another copy belonging 
to Cotton and checked by him. 
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Such, Sir, in you, who uncontroul’d, as Fate 
In the Black Bosom of Oblivions Night ; 

Can Suns of Immortality create, 

To dazle Envy with prevailing Light. 


In vain they strive your glorious Lamp to hide 
In this dark Lanthorn, to all Noble Minds; 
Which through the smallest cranny is descry’d, 
Whose Force united, no resistance finds. 


Blest be my Father, who has found his Name 
Among the Heroes, by your Pen reviv’d ; 

By Running in Times Wheel, his thriving Fame 
Shall still more youthful grow, and longer liv’d. 


Had Alexander's Trophies thus been rear’d, 
And in the Circle of your Story come; 

The spacious Orb full well he might have spar’d, 
And reapt his distant Victories at home. 


Let men of greater Wealth than Merit, cast 
Medals of Gold for their succeeding part ; 
That Paper Monument shall longer last, 
Than all the Rubbish of decaying Art. 


THE/Seventh Canto/OF THE/THIRD BOOK/Dedicated to/ 
CHARLES COTTON Esq; 


The ARGUMENT. 


Wakt by the Duke’s Adoption, Hubert brings 
Borgio beneath the shade of Nights black Wings, 
To dark Verona: Orna is betray d, 

And Hurgonil, not Jealous, but dismay’d. 

The Chiefs their Passions vent to Hermegild, 
But soon to Gartha’s braver Passion yield. 


UNlucky Fire, which tho from Heaven deriv’d, 
Is brought too late like Cordials to the Dead, 
When all are of their Sovereign sence depriv’d, 
And Honour which my rage should warm is fled. 


Dead to Heroick Song this isle appears, 

The ancient Musick of Victorious Verse: 
They tast no more, than he his Dirges hears, 
Whose useless Mourners sing about his Herse. 
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Yet shall this Sacred Lamp in Prison burn, 
And through the darksom Ages hence invade 
The wondring World, like that in Tullie’s Urn, 
Which tho by time conceal’d, was not decay’d. 


And Charles in that more civil Century, 

When this shall wholly fill the Voyce of Fame, 
The busie Antiquaries then will try 

To find amongst their Monarchs Coins thy Name. 


They will admire thy force ’gainst Gothick rage, 
Thy Head of Athens, and thy Woman breast, 
Which rescu’d these Records in rude Age, 

* When the free Arts were frighted, and opprest. 


If they who read thy Victories, thus confest, 
Find not thy wreathed Image, their blind Skill 
In gath’ring Monarchs Medals, they'll detest, 
And think they made their long Collections ill. 


They'll highly bless thy Vertue, by whose Fire 
I keep my Lawrel warm, which else would fade, 
And thus enclos’d, think me of Nature’s Quire 
The chief, who still sing sweetest in the shade. 


To Fame who rules the World, I lead thee now, 
Whose solid Power the thoughtful understand, 
Whom tho too late, weak Princes to her Bow, 
The People serve, and Poets can command. 


And Fame the only Guide to Empires past, 
Shall to Verona lead thy Fancie’s Eyes, 
When Night so black a Robe on Nature cast, 
As Nature seem’d afraid of her Disguise. 


Ambitious Hubert to Verona came 

In the dark Reign of Universal Sieep ; 

And means no Tears shall quench his Angers flame, 
Tho all the Dwellers must be wak’d to weep. 


Till Fame had made the Duke’s Adoption known, 
He painfully supprest this raging Fire: 

But now it was above his Conduct grown, 

And Borgio thus provok’d it to aspire. 


Thy Wealth, thou painted City, who shall save? 
Black art thou now, and sleep thy business seems ; 
Each dark abode is silent as the Grave, 

Thy sleep were perfect Death if Death had Dreams. 
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Thou civil Crowd of soft Inhabitants, 
Sleep and forget thy Crimes ; may Adice 
No more relieve thy thirsty Medows wants, 
But swelling here, thy drowning Lethe be. 


Wake but to kindle lust, and boldly think 
Heaven has no Eyes, but the departed Sun; 
May thy new marri’d at Adult’ries wink, 

Both soon seek Strangers, and each other shun. 


Sleep you who Ruin States by Trades Encrease, 
Rich Traffickers who fetch those Toyes from far, 
Which soften us at home, you plead for Peace, 
Because our Luxuries we quit in War. 


Sleep as securely as your Carricks steer, 
When in deep Seas your Gale is from the East, 
You and Your Pilots want the Art to fear 

The suddain Tempest breeding in my Breast. 


You Statesmen sleep, who States tame Lyons be, 

For you and Lyons sleep with open Eyes, 

And shut ’em when you wake, you seem to see 
Through darkness, and with Wink your sight disguise. 


Sleep you Oppressors, Monsters quickly bred, 
When private Will is joyn’d to publick Power, 
Like Bears in Winter long by slumber fed, 

You wake with Hunger, that would Herds devour. 


Sleep all, till waking each with ravisht Mind, 

Shall the strange Glory of new Light admire, 

And thinking ’tis the Morn, Curse when ye find, 

Your City is become your Funeral Fire. 

Borgio did Hubert’s Fury thus excite, 

Which from his darkn’d thoughts breaks through his Eyes 
As suddainly as Morning breaks from Night, 

Or glorious Chiefs from sleep to Battle rise. 


And now the Morn in suddain Glory rose, 

And to salute the World, shifts from his Face 
Night’s Veil, as fast as Brides unmask to those 
Whom they saluting, would with kindness Grace. 


To restless Hubert, Borgio leads the way, 

Near Orna’s Window Hurgonil he spies, 

Who there with Musick welcomes Break of Day, 
And as the Lark the East salutes her Eyes. 
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For there at ev'ry dawn with Lovers layes, 

Till this sweet Ao shall end their nuptial Rites, 
And Joyes begin, he love Reveillees payes, 

Which made their morning sweet as Lovers nights, 


Such Aires the untun’d Borgio ill abides, 

For Musick which is so the Soul of Love, 

As Love is of our Life, his Soul derides, 

Whom only Drums ambitions Noice could move. 


He oft sends back, as he does forward pass, 

His fatal Looks, which did the Count less awe 
Than did that Amorous, but more dreadful Face, 
Which he too soon in Orna’s window saw, 


For there appear’d, tho but obliquely plac’d, 

As shrunk behind the Glass, a Youth, who seem’d 
Repleat with all those Graces, which have grac’d 
Great Courts, or greater Love has e’er esteem’d. 


Such seem’d this Amorous Youth, who soon withdrew 
His Looks, and shut the Casement hastily, 
As if he only watch’d to scape from view, 


By stealth would see, and to be seen was shy. 


A Youth, who thus his Beauty seems to hide, 
So guiltlessly in a suspicious time, 

And in the Chamber of a plighted Bride, 
Might blot the whitest Vertue with a Crime. 


Yet this as Loves false Fire, the Count did scorn. 
Grave Tybalt, who these Rites attended, seems 

So lost in Sleep, as if not yet the Morn 

Were broke, and ranks his Vision with his Dreams. 


Yet Jealousie, which does by Thoughts subsist, 
As Life by Air; grew stronger by their pause; 
For they their Musick silently dismist, 

And fearing ill Effects, must doubt the Cause. 


Musick which here at Orna’s dawn had sung, 

For Love’s Morn breaks not in a common Sky ; 

But now their Lutes did seem on Willows hung, 
Where near some murmuring Brook dead Lovers lye. 


Vain Jealousie, thou fruitful little Seed, 
Tho single, and as small as Atoms sown, 
Yet faster riseth than a forward Weed, 

In many Stems soon great and fully blown. 
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Tis Love’s Alarm Bell too often hung 
Near Lover’s Beds, and keeps ’em still awake ; 
Yet Noble Hurgonil, when first it rung, 

Scarce seem’d to start, and now thus calmly spake. 





Since Love the valiant Aids I must not dread 
A Shadows force, and I should vain appear, 
To let my Eyes be by a Vision led 

From Her whose Image in my Heart I wear. 





Such Maiden Stratagems each plighted Bride, 
Rul’d by her Virgin Counsel does devise ; 
And thus my Faith in Orna must be tri’d, 
Faith’s Fort is best attempted by Surprise. 





She as betroath’d does till this Moon be past, 
And Marriage Laws begin by Custom Sway, 
And now she tempts my Jealousie to taste 

How I will Reign, when she must long obey. 









That Youth her near Ally, such harmless Art 
Assists, which may to Country Eyes seem bold; 
But Courts Elixir Vertue does convert 

The worst and most suspected Coyn to Gold. 
















Tybalt repli’d, this Tryal, Hurgonil, 
Exalts you both, it proves your love not light, 

And shews that she wants guilt to give her Skill, 
Where to direct her Jealous Tryals right. 





Your solid healthful Love sweats not away 
At the faint Heat of Jealousies pale Flame, 
Nor even in Death will more than Souls decay, 

Which dye not, but return from whence they came. 






And since her Tryal is so useless made, 
Her Errour does her Innocence proclaim ; 

For as we trace strange Thieves by known Thieve[s] aid[,]* 
So our own Guilt lights us to others Shame. 


The Guilty often wake, when Jealous grown, 
To watch Love’s Treasons in another’s Bed; 
Yet after foul Adulteries in their own, 

Sleep as secure from Terrors as the Dead. 


Thus as they homeward move, they timely draw 
Discretion’s Curtain o’r each others Eyes, 

And would not see, what they with Sorrow saw, 
Truth oft more modest seems in a Disguise. 


*Supplied from the Wellesley Library copy. 
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Wise Nature does reprove our Jealousie, 

’Tis Fear, and Fear none willingly express, 

The Jealous shrink like Spies from every Spy, 

Aud [sic] what they find with Honours less confess. 


But why (misterious Love) to blemish Truth 
In truest Lovers hast thou Art devis’d ? 
Even in the Artless Sex, for that fair Youth 
Was Gartha in a manly shape disguis’d. 


Whose Beauty stoop’d to Hermegild’s advice, 
And she of Ulpha, Orna’s Woman bought 

The Jewel Honour at a common price, 

And was by stealth to Orna’s Chamber brought. 


There she in Night’s black Bosom lay, 

As in dark Lanthorns Light for Treason lyes, 
And so when she peep’d forth, ’twas to betray, 
As those were made to shine for a Surprise. 


Calm Orna fearless slept, since free from Sin, 
And little did her Womans duty doubt, 

Nor heard when she had tock the Traytors in, 
Who through her Windows let her Honour out. 


And still she slept with as becalm’d a Breast, 

As thoughtless Martyrs in a Monument, 

Whilst Gartha (whose Success her Cares encreas’d) 
Shifts her Disguise, and to her Palace went. 


Where Hubert longingly expects that she 
The reason of her Absence should unfold, 
Who big with Plot longs for delivery, 

And thinks Successes lost that are not told. 


With Hermegild she hastily arrives, 

Where when she Hubert and bold Borgio spi’d, 
Her Anger seem’d to threaten Lovers Lives, 
And at her Frowns has many a Lover dy’d. 


The two fierce Leaders gravely thoughtful grow 
Like scar’d Astrologers, as griev’d to take 

From this new Comet in her threatening Brow, 
The Empires Doom, and thus her Passion spake. 


Wild Rumour, which from Court to Brescia fled, 
Has brought you here bright in your Angers Flame, 
You, Hubert, who in War have others led, 

Now for your own chief Guide chuse common Fame. 
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At Gondibert’s Success, and new Renown 

Your sick Ambition in a Fever seems; 

Which from the Camp so drives you to the Town, 
As fev'rish men shift Beds to change their Dreams. 


Back to your Camp, and come not here to boast 
Of numerous Ensigns, which but seldom are 
By Valour gain’d, tho oft by Cowards lost, 
Rags which the Beggar Honour wears in War. 


Dull force cannot wise Courts with threatnings fright, 
Who breed strong not in Helmets but in Heads, 
Those Battles which you know not why you fight, 
And whilst you frown in Fields, smile in their Beds. 


More had she said, but studious Hermegild 

Begg’d with his Looks, grown pale with Lovers Cares, 
That her bold Passion would to Prudence yield, 

And thus to Hubert he his Mind declares. 


Think not great Prince, that our Designs are slow, 
But think your Courage makes a dang’ rous hast ; 
The Cures of Inward Wounds then doubtful grow 
To Art, when outwardly they heal too fast. 


The Duke’s Adoption is a tender Wound, 
Which cannot rough and hasty hands endure, 
By gentle search are narrow Arteries found, 
Where we the Spirits closer Walks secure. 


Think not the Wounds ill searcht, which Artists close, 
Whilst you to open it grow rashly bold ; 

As men ill cur’d haste desp’ratly to Blows, 

Because new Wounds may launce and cure the old. 


Your Station is on Hills, your Glories all 

Watch as a Beacon, that does bid ’em Arm, 

And here your Name but whisper’d, serves to call 
The sleeping Faction like a new Alarm. 


Retire, tho like the Sun declin’d you keep 
Your Circle still, and give to others Light, 
Since we must wish your Enemies a-sleep, 
Give us betimes the benefit of Night. 


Preserve your Camp, no Force but of the Mind 

Can make our way, and when such Force you doubt, 
Think then that Giants, loth to die, can bind 

And master Souls with Limbs from going out. 
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Hubert’s lost Patience, he did thus restore, 
Then Gartha with such Reverence he did chide, 
As Indian Priests in Storms check and adore 
Their Idols Rage, but Hubert thus repli’d. 


Who doubts your Wisdom, Hermegild, which long 
Has led fierce Armies, and calm Councils taught, 
Must the worlds Mistress, grave Experience wrong, 
As if she wanted Worth, which all have sought. 


Such who play with Truth, are punisht by 
Derided Anguish, till they serious turn, 

As wanton Scepticks, who Effects deny 

Of Fire, see others smiling whilst they burn. 


Your Faith to me, your love of Gartha binds, 
Which doubting, I her force of Beauty doubt 
A Light held up, when Courts tempestuous Winds 
Threaten to blow Heavens Lamps, the Planets out. 


Think my Impatience is the Armies Sin, 

And if when Gartha with my wrong’s is warm’d, 
Your Power can hardly keep her Passions in, 
How should I stop three angry Legions arm’d? 


Her Anger Heavenly is, for as kind Heaven 
Grieves that our own advantage we decline 
By doing ill ; so her Rebukes are given, 
Because she suffers when the Loss is mine. 


Victorious Maid, I find deep Wounds of Cares 
On your fair Brow ; but so by Beauty shown, 
As youthful Victors wear their boasted Scars, 
To make their Vertue more than Beauty known. 


Tell me the Empire’s safe, and tell me where 
You and your Faction have so early met ; 
To humble those who are so proud to fear, 
That at your Dawn their Sun must ever set. 


Gartha from each to all now shifts her Eyes, 

As if too wild, and proud to be confin’é, 

So proud with Praise, that she does Praise despise, 
And spreads like Sails swell’d with a prosp’rous Wind. 


Her Words abound,,[ sic] as Maids first Stories flow, 
When to stoln Lovers they from Parents scape, 

And fast she speaks, as Scouts chas’d by the Foe 
Declare their Number, and their Battles shape. 
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She tells how scarce from man she knew, 
When so audacious made by her Disguise, 
How soon her treble Voyce a Tenour grew, 
Her bashful Looks, bolder than Eagles Eyes. 


She makes her secret Progress fully known, 

And how false Ulpha aided the Success ; 

Whose Treason though she scorn’d, she grac’d her own, 
As Traytors Greatness makes their Treason less. 


Whilst thus her mourning Conquest she reports, 
Their forward hopes shrunk back & seem’d dismaid 
To be instead of Sovereign Gold, with Courts 

Small Plots (the common Coyn of Statesmen) paid. 


Then thus spake Hermegild to highest Heights, 
The lowest Steps must be the first Degrees, 

The strongest stoop to carry greater Weights, 

And from conceal’d small Roots, spring lofty Trees. 


Nature disguis’d, does oft from Lowness rise, 
To high Effects ; so does her Servant Art, 
Courts which by Art subsist, and low Disguise 
Oft dress a King to play a Subject’s part. 


These Clouds which threaten Hurgonil, e’r long 
Shall o’r the sleeping Duke a Tempest breed ; 

As weaker Winds may suddainly grow strong, 
And split a Mast, which first scarce shook a Reed. 


The World is not subdu’d by Victories, 

Nor by the Voyce of Publick Councils sway’d, 
’Tis being wild best conquer’d by Surprise, 
And easi’st rul’d, when to the Yoke betray’d. 


Wise Courts for Man have many a little Snare 
In Cities (now grown wild as Forrests) spread 
To take the useful Beast alive, whom War 
Destroyes, tho he be useless being dead. 


Now Borgio, who with Hopes swell’d Sails had steer’d, 
Grows troublesom, as Sails then strong winds change 
Like Sails he slackn’d, when his Hope laveer’d, 

And seem’d as much a storm, as storms seem strange. 


Invite, said he, State Student to your Feast 
Of Ruling Councils, an insipid Food. 

When Canibal Ambition is your Guest, 

Who is not fed with Precepts, but with Blood. 
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Poorly you make us fall from publick Heights, 
To private Depths ; and all your great Designs, 
Are subt’ly shrunk to Lovers little Slights, 
Your /ndian Voyage was to Copper Mines. 


The Duke’s Adoption by the King is seal’d, 
The Count by Marriage plight to Orna ti’d, 
Fast by Confederate the Crown is held, 

And we watch hard to scare a sleeping Bride. 


Accurs’d be Courts where you, wise Statesmen, make 
Your selves, and not your Master great, you keep 
Your Watch with false Alarms, and only wake 

To breed those Fears, which hinder others sleep. 


Falshood condemn’d you free from publick good, 
Bind Truth to the Authority of Schools, 

Least in your Priests you should be understood, 
Priests you make false, and they confirm you Fools. 


Tho humbly first you low as Serpents crawl, 

Yet soon you show your power, which is your Sting. 
Wildly you catch at him, when you must fall 

Who by your Weights grows weak, your govern’d King. 


Gai| sic ]eedy as Lyons o’r your trembling Prey, 
Rowling your Eyes about with Jealous Care, 
For fear some other strong Devourer may 

In what you long have hunted, quickly share. 


You sell the Peace that with your Blood you bought, 
Then in your Clossets other Quarrels feign 

To break that Peace, for which like Fools wefought [sic] 
And make the People purchase it again. 


At this old Hermegild renounc’d his Age, 

For heat of Anger made his Visage young, 

And soon in Words he would let loose his Rage, 
But Gartha sooner thus prevents his Tongue. 


Is this your Lyon Hubert, whom you bring 
In terrour from his Canvas Cage, your Tent, 
That by instinct he may to free the King 
Roar, if he find him not of Kings Descent. 


Or would he cure Courts tame Civility? 
Or must the Ladies yield to him for fear? 
Soon a dispis’d dead Lyon shall he be, 

If he pronounce his Savage Doctrine here. 
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Rebels to Courts, the Force of useful Power, 

Where Statesmen should be safe tho vext with Cares, 
To rescue whom your Fury would devour, 

They breed not War for you, but you for Wars. 


Courts form’d not War to keep the World alarm’d, 
Or vex the Quiet, but to tame the Rude, 

To Right whom Tumults wrongfully have harm’d, 
And Conquer those who have the good subdu’d. 


Courts your wise Masters, did invent the odds 

Of Camps o’r Crowds, you muster’d by your wills, 
Would now like Ruffian Giants brave your Gods, 
Who smile in Clouds to see you heave at Hills. 


How wildly would the World be Rul’d, if left 

By Civil Courts to your uncivil Sway ? 

Justice would hardly dare to blush at Theft, 

Nor Priests to sigh, when Priests become their Prey. 


What are your Battles where Ambition tries 
Those Titles which avoid the Test of Law, 
Battles, the Worlds confused Lotteries, 
Where for the Prize thousands together draw. 


Like mighty Murtherers you Honour boast, 
Ofener | sic] by Chance than Valour give Defeats ; 
Vainly like Gamesters count not what you lost, 
But what you won, hiding your base Retreats. 


By wretched Rapine urg’d to bold Attacks, 
And when a City even by Treaty yields, 

You oft out-do the Fame of Gothick Sacks, 
And where they City’s left, leave desart Fields. 


And when your conquering Train comes home quite tir’d 
With emptying Cities, and with filling Graves, 

Your Foreign Vices are at first admir’d, 

’Till low you fall in Riots as your Slaves. 


Now Hubert did arrest her pleading hand, 

Which earnest grew, & did her Tongue out-plead, 
His Looks did Borgio’s Silence soon command, 
And on her Hand he Tears of kindness shed. 


And that sweet Pledge with fervent Kisses held, 

As fast as Lovers then that fair Hand hold, 

Which has the long sought Promise newly seal’d, 

Whé Rivals hopes grow warm, & theirs grow cold [.]* 


*Supplied from the Wellesley Library copy. 
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He said she was Heavens private Mirrour wrought, 

For Kings that they might secret Truths discern ; 

He prais’d theCourt[sic], that her such greatness taught 
As only Courts can teach, and Princes learn. 


Now with one Mind to several Cares they hie ; 
She hastes to Court to hasten Orna’s shame: 
And both the Chiefs disguis’d to Brescia fly, 
Thro Mists returning as in Crowds they came. 


Hubert will wait till her Designs appear 

In larger Growth, for He was bred to sow 
Courts little Fields, and well he knew that there 
Small Rivals oft to mighty Mischiefs grow. 


They look but wrong on Courts who can derive 
No great Effects from outward Littleness ; 
Thro Foolish Scorn they turn the Prospective, 
And so contract Courts little things to less. 


Man’s little Heart in narrow space does hide 

Great Thoughts, such as have spacious Empire sway’d 
The little Needle does vast Carricks guide, 

And of small Atoms were the Mountains made. 


FINIS. 
VARIANT READINGS® 


in Nee William Davenant” 
. j 
2.1 Happy] Happy’s 
climb] clime 
3.1 in you] is yours 
Oblivions] o’er shading 
Suns] sons 
] is 
who] that 
Among] Amongst 


“To Mr. Cotton” 
4.4 Coins] coin 
7.1 They'll highly} Much they will 
2 I) ru 
4 The chief, who still sing] Which still sings 
9.1 Guide to Empires] judge of Empire 
The story of Gondibert remains a riddle still. Indeed, the long- 
lost Canto has added to the complications by the introduction of a 
scheme to defame Orna that derives from the plot against Hero in 
Much Ado. Unlike the Hero story and its sources and analogues, 
this one has for its villain a woman. The detailed resemblances to 
Shakespeare will be left to other commentators to point out. 


The Folger Shakespeare Library 


8 These are collected from John Beresford’s text, pp. 272-4. Only verbal 
differences are recorded, for Beresford normalizes capitals, italics, and, appar- 
ently, punctuation. 





BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY’ 
By Goprrey Davies 


Man’s perennial interest in man is proved by the high percent- 
age of biographies and histories in the careful lists that the Publish- 
ers’ Weekly supplies of all publications.? It is a pity that what is 
done so often should not be better done. Most lives seem to be writ- 
ten without due consideration of the nature of the biographical art 
and its relation to historical narrative. Readers of the numerous 
jate-Victorian biographies of English statesmen must have asked, 
as a late Prime Minister asked,* was it necessary to include in all 
these biographies full accounts of the struggle over Home Rule for 
Ireland, told in much the same way? This particular question may 
have prompted one more general, do not most biographies contain 
too much history not closely related to the lives of the personages 
under discussion ? 

The year 1939 saw the coming of age of the “new” biographies, 
ushered into the world by the late Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Vic- 
torians (1918). They seem to have come to stay. They have not in- 
creased the number of biographies proportionately to the total num- 
ber of publications. The sales of certain biographies have soared 
like rockets, though even these may soon be as dead as E. F. Ben- 
son’s Dodo. Their chances of survival are not good, because the 
subtle art of even the best of biographers of this type is not true to 
life. After all, the genius of Milton did not make Eikonoclastes pop- 
ular. Sir Sidney Lee,* speaking with the authority of an editor of 
the Dictionary of National Biography, proposed as a rule for biog- 
raphers a sentence from Carlyle, “To find out the great men, clean 
the dirt from them and place them on their proper pedestals.” Dur- 
ing the last twenty years, a diametrically opposite rule has been fol- 
lowed by too many biograrbers. They have tried to overturn the 
pedestals of great men and bespatter them with mud. They have 
sought out and exaggerated the eccentricities, the foibles, and some- 

1 Among the papers that came to me as literary executor to Sir Charles 
Firth were notes for a lecture on biography and history. I saw these notes in 
1914 and then urged their revision and completion for publication. Sir Charles 
demurred on the ground that they required rewriting. I do not feel justified, 
therefore, in joining his name to mine as joint author, but I wish to state 
emphatically that I have taken ideas, illustrations, even phrases, from the notes. 

2 The figures for 1937 and 1938 are: biographies, 596 and 604; histories, 
863 and 776; and all publications, 9,273 and 9,464. (Publishers’ Weekly, 
CXXXV [1939], 201.) 

8H. H. Asquith (the Earl of Oxford and Asquith), Studies and Sketches 


(1924), pp. 150-51. 
4 National Biography: A Lecture (1897), p. 5. 
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times the vices, of heroes, and have lightly passed over the great 
deeds to which they owed their fame. They have not profited by a 
lesson they might have learned from avowed writers of fiction. 
When Dickens had to defend himself for introducing a graver tone 
into Pickwick Papers, he said that, though the mere oddity of a new 
acquaintance was apt to impress one at first, the more serious quali- 
ties became evident when one knew him better.’ To conceal their 
lack of real understanding of their subjects, the “new” biographers 
have tried to give an air of verisimilitude to their caricatures and to 
establish their omniscience by pretending to expose the secret mo- 
tives that actuated great men, who are made to reveal their sup- 
posed innermost thoughts, never spoken or committed to paper. 
These biographies are written in a highly epigrammatic style, with 
the emphasis wholly on the form of the remark and not at all on its 
truth. No doubt undiscerning readers will continue to enjoy such 
burlesques, but most scholars will accept Sir Charles Firth’s verdict, 
when asked his opinion of the “new” biographies: “I think Lytton 
Strachey’s a very bad style in which to tell the truth.” 

The present article attempts to suggest some general consider- 
ations, with examples, on obvious dangers that await the biographer, 
on the character of his materials, and on the relations of the biog- 
raphy of a man to the history of the time in which he lived. 


One of the besetting sins of biographers is their immersion in 
detail. A seventeenth-century traveler in India found that the most 
trivial and meanest actions of the Great Mogul were chronicled at 
length by his historiographers. They set down in their pages every- 
thing that he did, even what medicines he took and how they af- 
fected his imperial inside. The modern biographer is sometimes 
more reticent, but often supplies details equally superfluous. The 
externals of a man’s life are fully set forth, but the inner life re- 
mains shrouded. Dickens passes a shrewd judgment on the work of 
one of his contemporaries: “It seems to me as if it were written 
by somebody who lived next door to the people, rather than inside 
of ’em.”" 


To penetrate inside of people, it is essential that there should 
be some sympathy between the author and the subject, that the two 
should have lived more or less on the same plane and breathed the 
same atmosphere. Without some similarity in position, character, 
occupation, or interests, the one cannot understand the other and 


5 John Forster, Life of Charles Dickens (1874), I, 125. 

6 Samuel Purchas, Hakiuyts Posthumus or Purchas His Pilgrimes, III 
(1905), 46. 

7 Forster, Dickens, Il, 441. 
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therefore cannot appreciate his greatness. There is a well-known 
story, told by Spence, which illustrates this point: “Mr Pope was 
with Sir Godfrey Kneller one day, when his nephew, a Guinea- 
trader, came in. ‘Nephew’ (said Sir Godfrey) ‘you have the honour 
of seeing the two greatest men in the world.’ ‘I don’t know how 
great you may be,’ (said the Guinea-man) ‘but I don’t like your 
looks: I have often bought a man, much better than both of you to- 
gether, all muscles and bones, for ten guineas.’’’* Instinctively, one 
feels that the nephew would not have written a good life of his 
uncle, or even of Pope. However, the poet could hardly have fared 
worse than he actually did at the hands of the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, 
of whose share in a complete edition of Pope’s letters and poetry 
Mark Pattison wrote: “We are made to feel from beginning to end 
that the object had in view in editing Pope was to induce us to de- 
sist from reading him. Pope is a liar, a cheat, and a scoundrel, and 
his so-called poetry is ungrammatical, ill-rhymed, unmeaning 
trash.”® On the other hand, Pattison’s own /saac Casaubon reveals 
on every page the mutual interest in classical scholarship of the au- 
thor and his subject. Pattison had entered so fully into the univer- 
sity life of the late Renaissance that he is able to describe the study 
of the classics, then, as “not a mere grammatical amusement, but an 
education of character for the young, an instruction in life and man- 
ners for persons of all ages.’*° Therefore, Casaubon’s life retains 
its interest today, even for those who are not primarily classical 
scholars but who are interested in the thought and ideals of the 
Renaissance. 


The biographer may easily go astray through a lack of clear 
vision. He fails to see his hero as he really was, and he tends to 
make him like some conventional type popular at the moment. Non- 
conformist biographers of Cromwell, writing around 1900, always 
represented him as a determined supporter of the voluntary system 
in religion, although in fact he was a strong state churchman. Some- 
times the author, to make his hero more acceptable, softens his acer- 
bities, conceals his infirmities, and suppresses his faults, until there 
emerges an intolerable paragon without resemblance to a human 
creature—the “new” biographer does exactly the opposite, but his 
creation is no more real. 


These faults are sometimes quite unintentional. The biographer, 
perhaps unconsciously, feels bound by certain conventions or fol- 


8 Joseph Spence, Anecdotes (1820), ed. S. W. Singer, pp. 368-6 
® Quoted in George Sherburn, The Early Career of Alexander in (1934), 


22. 
10 P, 51. 
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lows the prevalent fashion. Maybe he is naturally dull of perception 
—sees but does not perceive. Utterly devoid of all power of crea- 
tion, with no controlled imagination to call to his aid, he tends to 
attribute his own qualities to his subject and to draw him in his 
own image. Spence’s Anecdotes provides an apt example. Am- 
brose Philips, the pastoral poet of Queen Anne’s reign, 


was a neat dresser, and very vain. In a conversation between him, 
Congreve, Swift, and others, the discourse ran a good while on 
Julius Caesar. After many things had been said to the purpose, Am- 
brose asked what sort of a person they supposed Julius Caesar was? 
He was answered, that from medals, &c., it appeared that he was a 
small man, and thin-faced. “Now, for my part,” said Ambrose, “I 
should take him to have been of a lean make, pale complexion, ex- 
tremely neat in his dress; and five feet seven inches high”: an ex- 
act description of Philips himself. Swift, who understood good 
breeding perfectly well, and would not interrupt any body while 
speaking, let him go on, and when he had quite done, said; “And I, 
Mr Philips, should take him to have been a plump man, just five 
feet five inches high; not very neatly dressed, in a black gown with 
pudding sleeves.” 


One of the essentials of a good biographer is a sense of propor- 
tion. Too often, incidents are unduly prominent in a biography and 


expatiated upon at disproportionate length, not because of their in- 
trinsic importance but because abundant evidence has survived. 
Curiously and somewhat unaccountably, a biographer who comes 
across fresh material is very liable to exaggerate its importance, es- 
pecially if it is manuscript and hard to read. The difficulties of ac- 
quisition seem naturally to increase its value. Not infrequently, 
very indifferent correspondence is printed, simply because it has 
been hitherto unknown ; and good letters are not reprinted, although 
they may be available only in very scarce books. The magnification 
of the unprinted and the depreciation of the printed are errors of 
judgment that a good biographer must avoid. 

The careful selection of a subject is all-important. What are 
probably the three greatest biographies written in Great Britain 
(Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Lockhart’s Life of Scott, and Trevel- 
yan’s Life of Macaulay) were compiled by men who had known 
their subjects intimately and had ample literary remains to use. 
Such ideal combinations are bound to be very rare. However, many 
bad biographies might not have been written if their authors had 
only paused to consider both their unfitness for the task, and the 
kind of material at their disposal. Generally speaking, the nearer a 


11 Pp. 375-76. 
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man lived to our own age, the easier it is to write his life. There is 
less danger that correspondence has been destroyed or dispersed. 
There is a greater probability that the services which make him 
worthy of remembrance have been set forth at length in the press; 
and he may have had the foresight, shared by so many public char- 
acters nowadays, to accumulate materials for the posthumous com- 
memoration of his career. It should be less difficult to write the life 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt than of some of his predeces- 
sors. 

A modern biographer is more likely to be worried by the super- 
abundance of material than by the lack of it. Mere bulk, however, 
does not necessarily guarantee sufficient evidence. Many a diplo- 
matist has left hundreds of dispatches, now carefully preserved in 
public archives, but yet remains indistinct as an individual. The 
carefully written folio pages he sent regularly to his government 
may be of the utmost value to the historian but of very little direct 
use to the biographer. Since the development of the scientific school 
of historians, in the nineteenth century, history tends to be written 
more and more from official documents, but the biographer is as 
dependent as the old historian was upon private letters and personal 
documents. Every other kind of record about a man may survive, 
but if his private writings have disappeared a really satisfactory 
biography is well-nigh impossible. A striking instance is provided 
by Sir Henry (or Harry) Vane. We have his speeches, official cor- 
respondence, the tracts he wrote, and many contemporary references 
to him, but since few of his familiar letters have survived he is still, 
in spite of the efforts of several biographers, a vague and rather in- 
scrutable figure in the annals of the Puritan Revolution. Indeed, 
most students of the seventeenth century probably have a more in- 
definite conception of Vane than of Falkland. Falkland’s life was 
brief, political gossip passed him by, his correspondence both public 
and private is rather fragmentary, and his poems and anti-Catholic 
treatise are not very self-revealing. Yet, because his friend Hyde 
“eulogized him with a dignity and beauty never since equalled,”** he 
is today a more vivid and attractive personality than Vane. 

A collection of both official and private letters is the best evi- 
dence of the character of a public figure. Both Cromwell and Straf- 
ford left behind them letters of the two types, and thus in each case 
the domestic scene and the public life are revealed to us. Another 
striking example of the survival of intimate as well as public cor- 
respondence is in the case of the Earl of Chatham. The account Pro- 
fessor Basil Williams gives of his private life and friendships makes 
the career of the Great Commoner more comprehensible as well as 


12 Kenneth B. Murdock, The Sun at Noon (1939), p. 307. 
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more interesting. There is no greater crime against historical schol- 
arship and the art of biography than to consider the correspondence 
of a notable character beneath the (alleged) dignity of history and 
to destroy it. A bad specimen of this kind of crime was committed 
by Sprat, the biographer of Cowley. His life of the poet was once 
highly regarded for its elegance; today it is chiefly valued for the 
few facts that Sprat extracted from the correspondence before de- 
stroying it. 

Autobiographical writings are very valuable for the biographer. 
They provide what could be derived from no other source—feelings, 
impressions, influences, and the little incidents which are often more 
important as turning points in a career than events which bulked 
larger in the eyes of contemporaries. An admirable example is 
furnished by Gibbon’s account'* of his boyhood, and especially of 
his early reading and its influence on the development of his interest 
in history. “No one is so well qualified as myself,” he says, “to de- 
scribe the series of my thoughts and actions. . . . It would not be dif- 
ficult to produce a long list of ancients and moderns who, in va- 
rious forms, have exhibited their own portraits. Such portraits are 
often the most interesting, and sometimes the only interesting parts 
of their writing; and if they be sincere, we seldom complain of the 
minuteness or prolixity of these personal memorials.” The truth of 
Gibbon’s remark is illustrated by one of his contemporaries. Rous- 
seau, in his Confessions, promises to tell the whole truth about him- 
self and to show a man just as Nature wrought him. “Let the trum- 
pet of the day of judgment sound when it will, I shall appear with 
this book in my hand before the Sovereign Judge, and cry with a 
loud voice, This is my work, these were my thoughts, and thus was 
I. I have freely told both the good and the bad, have hid nothing 
wicked, added nothing good.’** A polite and cautious skepticism is 
necessary in dealing with autobiographical writings in general and, 
judging from personal experience, particularly when they begin 
with or contain some such asseveration as the above. Many of the 
details of Rousseau’s account of his life are, to say the least, not 
strictly accurate, and its chronology is often contradicted by his own 
letters. 

Another example of the need for caution is provided by the 
Autobiography of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. He said of 
it, “I profess to write with all truth and sincerity, as scorning ever 
to deceive or speak false of any.”'* Moreover, he composed a trea- 

18 Autobiography (“The World’s Classics”), pp. 4-5. 


14 og Confessions of J. J. Rousseau: Transiated (1783), p. 1. 
15 
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tise on the nature of truth, De veritate, and he tells us that, in an- 
swer to his prayer for guidance whether to publish it or not, a “loud 
though yet gentle voice came from the heavens.’** Nevertheless, 
skepticism is hard to avoid when he extols so often the beauty of 
his own person, the valor of his exploits, and the irresistible fascina- 
tion he exercised upon ladies. He manifests such a superiority to 
other men, even in the smallest particulars. “It is well known to 
those that wait in my chamber, that the shirts, waistcoats, and other 
garments I wear next my body, are sweet beyond what either easily 
can be believed, or hath been observed in any else, which sweetness 
also was found to me in my breath above others, before I used to 
take tobacco.”’"* 


The exaggerations of Herbert of Cherbury seem to have been 
due to an inordinate vanity, but something should be attributed, it 
is hoped, to a failure of memory, for he wrote when over sixty. Not 
infrequently autobiographies are composed when life is drawing to 
an end and accuracy about details is hardly to be expected. A man, 
looking back over a long and active career, often sees himself as he 
desired to be, not as he really was. Two seventeenth-century writers, 
Clarendon and Burnet, composed works that are partly autobiog- 
raphies and partly formal histories. Both abound in statements 


about their achievements, their share in originating certain policies ; 
too often their claims are exaggerated and their statements inex- 
act. The memory of an old man seems to become tinged with imagi- 
nation and, as Tennyson puts it, on the misty mountains of the past 
he finds 


His own vast shadow glory-crown’d; 
He sees himself in all he sees.'* 


Much harder to handle than autobiographies are the works of 
great men. To what extent they should be regarded as self-revela- 
tions is a moot point. Carlyle says: “Consider the whole class of 
Fictitious Narratives ; from the highest category of epic or dramatic 
Poetry, in Shakspeare and Homer, down to the lowest of froth 
Prose in the Fashionable Novel. What are all these but so many 
mimic Biographies ?’”® This is strong meat, not likely to suit most 
appetites. That a writer imparts something of himself to his writ- 
ings cannot be denied, but the extent varies enormously. Take two 
of the greatest English writers, Shakespeare and Milton. Except in 
a few instances, it cannot be demonstrated beyond question that 

16 Tbid., p. 133. 

17 [bid., p. 113. 


18 Jn Memoriam, xcvt. 
19 “Biography,” in Collected Works, IX, 7. 
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Shakespeare tells us anything about himself. Whether the senti- 
ments his characters expressed, the reflections they made upon life 
and upon the changing world around them, were personal or im- 
personal utterances, the dramatist’s own views or merely necessities 
of the drama, whether his sonnets were conventional literary ex- 
ercises or poetical confessions, are questions to which many differ- 
ent answers have been made. Milton, on the other hand, is one of 
the most egotistic of all great writers. His political and religious 
emotions pervade his great epic, as well as his pamphlets. He in- 
serts many autobiographical passages, and his sonnets are generally 
inspired by his politics or by his personal experiences. Many novel- 
ists have been unable to keep themselves out of their books. The 
contents of Waverley gave away the secret of its authorship to Sir 
Walter Scott’s friends.*° The best parts of David Copperfield are 
largely based on Dickens’ own life. Whether this would have been 
manifest to biographers if he had not himself revealed the fact to 
John Forster is uncertain. Anyway, the biographer should exercise 
the greatest caution before, on internal evidence alone, he states 
categorically that any passage in a work of fiction is autobiographi- 
cal. 


Another kind of evidence the subject of a biography supplies 
is his own portrait. A man’s portrait is one of the best guides to his 
character. Carlyle has a striking and conclusive passage upon this 
point : 


I have to tell you, as a fact of personal experience, that in all 
my poor Historical investigations, it has been, and always is, one 
of the most primary wants to procure a bodily likeness of the per- 
sonage enquired after; a good Portrait, if such exists: failing that, 
even an indifferent if sincere one. In short, any representation, 
made by a faithful human creature, of that Face and Figure, which 
he saw with his eyes, and which I can never see with mine, is now 
valuable to me. . . . Often I have found a Portrait superior in real 
instruction to half-a-dozen written “Biographies,” as Biographies 
are written :—or rather, let me say, I have found that the Portrait 
was as a small lighted candle by which the Biographies could for 
the first time be read, and some human interpretation be made of 
them.** 


When the different kinds of evidence which the subject of a 
biography himself supplies—what might be called the internal evi- 
dence—have been exhausted, recourse has to be made to what out- 


20 J, G. Lockhart, Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott (1882), I, 291-92; II, 131- 
32; IV, 399. 
on - “National Exhibition of Scottish Portraits,” in Collected Works, XI, 
-42. 
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siders have to say—to external evidence. What kind of an impres- 
sion did the man make upon his contemporaries? Obviously, the 
best witness of this type is one living on terms of intimacy and so- 
cial equality, as Boswell with Johnson. In these relatively rare in- 
stances, the daily life of the hero is depicted and a collection made 
of his characteristic but unstudied utterances. Not so valuable, but 
still very useful, are great men’s reminiscences as preserved by 
servants or confidential subordinates. Heinrich de Catt noted down 
the conversations he had with Frederick the Great during the Sev- 
en Years’ War, and in the same way Busch recorded the actions and 
sayings of Bismarck during the Franco-German War. There are no 
exact English parallels for these obiter dicta of a great man during 
the very crisis of his career. Wellington’s conversations, as reported 
by Stanhope and Croker, belong to the days when fighting was over, 
when he could look back on his. career as ancient history, though 
Creevey has saved for us a few typical utterances before and after 
Waterioo. Apparently, an essential of reminiscences of this kind 
is that the author should admire the person he is portraying. It is 
all to the good if the reverence is rather uncritical. Fanny Burney’s 
recollections of the court of George III, when she was one of Queen 
Charlotte’s waiting maids, give admirable pictures of the King and 
Queen, which probably would have been ruined if her eyes had been 
opened to the King’s defects as a constitutional monarch. A criti- 
cal attitude seems to destroy the witness’s receptivity. Indeed, the 
bitter verses in which Moore satirizes Leigh Hunt for his recollec- 
tions of Byron convey a moral which applies to most similar remi- 
niscences : 


Next week will be published (as “Lives” are the rage) 
The whole Reminiscences, wond’rous and strange, 
Of a small puppy-dog, that liv’d once in the cage 
Of the late noble Lion at Exeter Change. 


How that animal eats, how he snores, how he drinks, 
Is all noted by this Boswell so small ; 

And ’tis plain, from each sentence, the puppy-dog thinks 
That the Lion was no such great things after all. 


Though he roar’d pretty well—this puppy allows— 

It was all, he says, borrow’d—all second-hand roar ; 
And he vastly prefers his own little bow-wows 

To the loftiest war-note the Lion could pour. 
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’Tis, indeed, as good fun as a Cynic could ask, 

To see how this cockney-bred setter of rabbits 
Takes gravely the Lord of the Forest to task, 

And judges of Lions by puppy-dog habits.” 


Other kinds of contemporary witnesses are diarists like Pepys 
or letter writers like Horace Walpole. They snapshot, as it were, 
the great men of the time in some particular attitude at some par- 
ticular moment. Their value largely depends upon the truth and 
vividness with which a single aspect or a single incident is recorded. 
These fragmentary and scattered lights often convey a clearer im- 
pression than many references in state papers. Mr. Chapman re- 
marks how few strokes go to make up Mr. Bennet’s portrait,?* and 
yet he is a distinct figure in the realm of fiction. Similarly, Crom- 
well’s character is illuminated very brightly by the few lines Cap- 
tain John Hodgson devotes to him at Dunbar: “And, the sun ap- 
pearing upon the sea, I heard Nol say, ‘Now let God arise, and his 
enemies shall be scattered’; and he, following us as we slowly 
marched, I heard him say, ‘I profess they run!’ and then was the 
Scots army all in disorder and running, both right wing, and left, and 
main battle . . . and the General made a halt, and sung the hundred 
and seventeenth psalm.’** Another example is the account Swift 
gives, in his Journal to Stella, of Lady Orkney. His tribute to her 
wisdom and conversational powers makes intelligible what would 
otherwise be incomprehensible—the fascination she (as Elizabeth 
Villiers) had exercised over William III. 

Naturally, the full-length characters drawn by contemporary 
historians such as Clarendon and Burnet may have a greater value 
than entries in diaries. They tried to collect and concentrate their 
scattered impressions of a contemporary by an effort, partly of 
memory and partly of imagination, to reveal the whole man, to ex- 
plain the secret of his character and the key to his life. Their meth- 
ods are very different. Clarendon generalizes rather than particular- 
izes. The few details he supplies are carefully selected in order to 
produce some definite impression, and the shaping spirit of his 
imagination is able to bring out the resemblance of a particular sev- 
enteenth-century Cavalier or Puritan to the general type. Burnet, 
on the other hand, seems to jot down all the details he can recall and, 
apart from a sentence or so of summary, he leaves the reader to 
form his own impression. 


22 The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, ed. A. D. Godley (1910), pp. 
600-601. 

23 Introduction to Pride and Prejudice (“The World’s Classics”). 

24 Memoirs (1806), pp. 147-48. 
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When the biographer has explored all the different sources of 
information about his subject, he is faced with the harder half of 
his task—the assembling of the pieces of information so as to make 
a coherent whole. Of course, his task is easy if he is content to pro- 
duce mere annals—when and where a man was born, educated, 
married, and died, what he did or wrote, what offices he held and 
what official letters he wrote, and so on. For this kind of life all 
the author has to do is to put down in chronological order the facts 
he has collected. The result may be compared to the description the 
police give of a wanted man. They set forth the externals of a 
malefactor, and may add some details of his criminal life. Natur- 
ally, they make no effort to explain how or why the man became a 
criminal—much less the social environment or hereditary influences 
that may have prompted or facilitated a life of crime. Similarly, a 
bad biographer often furnishes no explanation how or why A be- 
came a politician or B a soldier, or why A was a successful politi- 
cian or B a successful soldier. Sometimes he does not even indi- 
cate whether A was a successful politician, or, if he goes as far as 
that, stops short and omits the criteria by which success in politics 
should be judged at the time his subject lived. In other words, he 
entirely fails to create atmosphere. 

To create atmosphere the introduction of a certain amount of 
general history is essential. How much or how little depends on a 
variety of circumstances, the most important being the particular 
quality or activity which entitles the subject to commemoration, his 
prominence or obscurity in the eyes of contemporaries. The right 
test to apply would seem to be, was the subject really concerned 
with this or that branch of history and did he appreciably influence 
it or was he appreciably influenced by it? If so, by all means ex- 
patiate upon it, taking care to emphasize those portions with which 
the subject was connected and passing lightly over the others. A 
good life of William III would include much of the diplomatic and 
military history of western Europe and much of the constitutional 
history of the United Provinces and England. Such a survey would, 
however, be entirely out of place in a life of John Tillotson, whose 
position as Archbishop of Canterbury gave him a place in the cabi- 
net, where diplomatic, military, and constitutional questions were 
doubtless discussed, without the Archbishop’s making any impor- 
tant contribution. Masson’s elaborate account, in his life of Milton, 
of the measures taken to deal with the regicides at the Restoration 
is unnecessary, even though there was a slight chance that Milton 
might share their fate. All that was wanted was a succinct state- 
ment of the general abhorrence of the execution of Charles, and of 
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the hostility to those directly responsible and to those who had ad- 
vocated or defended it, followed by the detailed account of what 
happened to Milton himself. 


‘ 


The tendency to insert in biographies a mass of history “un- 
chewed and crude” may be in part due to a mistaken conception of 
history and of its true relation to biography. Carlyle’s definition of 
history*® as the essence of innumerable biographies may suggest, as 
a converse, that biographers should include the essence of history in 
their works, even if their appreciation of that essence may be very 
imperfect. Undoubtedly, although the objects of biography and his- 
tory differ, there is a resemblance between them. History is, in a 
sense, the biography of a community, a society, or a race, but it deals 
with mankind, not with an individual man, however prominent or 
influential. 

Each community, society, or race has its own distinctive char- 
acter. The historian should show, not merely the general resem- 
blances of the ideas and institutions of one community to those of 
another, but also the differences distinguishing one community from 
another—England at one time from France at the same time, or 
England at one time from England at another time. If the history 
of a political society is followed from period to period, its gradual 
transformation under the influence of new ideas, economic factors, 
political events (whether internal or external), the characters of its 
leaders, etc., becomes apparent. The business of the historian is to 
explain the nature of this transformation and the processes by 
which it came about, to trace the sequence of cause and effect, to 
distinguish the unimportant facts from the facts that helped the 
evolution of the political society. At every stage of his work he has 
to consider who were the important figures and to weigh carefully 
individual contributions to the general life of their times. His pri- 
mary concern is, however, with great movements, not with great 
men. On the other hand, the biographer is mainly concerned with 
great men, not with general causes. Yet to give a national charac- 
ter his proper setting, every precaution should be taken to show both 
the influence of society upon the hero and his influence upon it. 

The desire to create atmosphere is often revealed by the very 
words biographers choose for the titles of their books—“The Life 
and Times of” so-and-so. Nevertheless, the combination of the 
biographical and historical elements is rarely artistic or scientific, 
but generally mechanical. Sometimes authors adopt what Sir Charles 
Firth used to call the “sandwich method.” Like Masson in his life 


25 Collected Works, VII, 348. 
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of Milton, they alternate chapters on general history and chapters 
on the portions of the hero’s life which are synchronous with that 
history. Other biographers take every opportunity of including elab- 
orate accounts of historical events in which their subjects had mere- 
ly insignificant shares. Writers of lives of the royalist and parlia~ 
mentary leaders usually think it necessary to describe fully the gen- 
eral course of the English civil wars. This is superfluous, though 
a thorough knowledge of the civil wars should pervade all that is 
written about participants in them. 


Leslie Stephen remarked that “the most retired recluse is the 
product at least of his parents and his schooling, and is affected by 
contemporary thought.”*® Every biography should begin, if pos- 
sible, with some account of its hero’s family and ancestors, so that 
the qualities and traditions he inherited may be exhibited. The care 
and minuteness with which Carlyle traced the history of the Hohen- 
zollerns and showed their characteristics were necessary for an ap- 
preciation of the extraordinary qualities and great achievements of 
Frederick the Great. Loménie, in his study, Les Mirabeau, sets 
forth at great length the peculiar traits of the father, grand- 
father, and other ancestors of the Mirabeau of the early stages of 
the French Revolution, in order to make more comprehensible the 
tempestuous career of their descendant. 


In addition to hereditary influences a youth is shaped by his 
environment, particularly by his experiences at school. A biographer 
should realize that, in describing the education of his subject, he is 
also dealing with the impact of society upon him and its attempt to 
imbue him with certain ideas and to mold him to its type of culture. 
Too often biographers are content to tell us how much Latin or 
Greek he learned at school or college, and to neglect larger con- 
siderations. To understand how far the peculiar personal qualities 
that distinguished the subject’s character were developed or re- 
tarded, the biographer should look farther afield and consider the 
system of education to which youths were then exposed and the 
kind of qualities it tended to produce. Examples of studies along 
these lines are Masson’s chapter on Milton’s life at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and Chuquet’s La Jeunesse de Napoléon. 

The biographer’s difficulties increase rapidly when his subject 
leaves the confines of school or university and steps out into the 
world, where he comes under the influence of the ideas (or ideals) 
and conditions of the time. The extent to which his career is shaped 
by these ideas and conditions, and how far he modifies them, are 


26 Studies of a Biographer (1907), I, 12. 
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very complex questions. To determine how much John Knox owed 
to Geneva and how much to Scotland, a careful study of both places 
would be necessary, in order to pick out the ingredients either com- 
mon to both or peculiar to one or the other. It is likely that this 
task would be harder than an estimate of what Scottish Presbyteri- 
anism owed to Knox. A great danger that awaits a biographer who 
attempts to solve such questions is that he will introduce into his 
text all he learned about Geneva or Scotland during Knox’s life, 
and forget that only the results of his investigation are relevant. 


The relation of the hour and the man is another vexed problem. 
How far did existing conditions develop the greatness of the hero, 
and how far did they merely afford ample scope for innate great- 
ness? There must be some harmony between demand and supply. 
If Cromwell had been born a century later, he might well have re- 
mained “mute, inglorious,” as he almost was for the first forty years 
of his life. Who can say what would have been the fate of Napoleon 
if he had come to manhood in a time of profound peace? Specula- 
tions like these suggest that now and then history and biography 
almost merge. Their contiguity is most evident when the biographer 
tries to determine the precise influence his subject exerted upon the 
society in which he lived. Society is organic and changing, though 
the rate of movement is not constant. How far did the subject ac- 
celerate or retard the rate? It is easy to see that Strafford opposed 
the prevailing tendencies of his times and that Cromwell advanced 
them. It is hard to gauge how much the development was slowed 
down by the one or quickened by the other. But, if a great man 
cannot control a general movement, can he direct, moderate, or de- 
flect it? The kind of answer, in brief, that a biographer, or a his- 
torian, might give to this question is suggested in the following ex- 
amples. 

The material resources of the Parliamentarians were so supe- 
rior that they would probably have won the Civil War had Crom- 
well never been born. It is likely, too, that Fairfax would have de- 
feated the Scots in the Midlands, in 1648, even if Cromwell’s bril- 
liant campaign in Lancashire had not been fought. Given the tem- 
per of the army, Charles I would probably have been executed with- 
out Cromwell’s intervention. But the structures erected to take the 
place of the throne—the Commonwealth, and then the Protectorate 
—were too unstable to have survived a decade, without Cromwell’s 
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support. As events after his death proved, he alone could hold to- 
gether the diverse elements in the army and control the various am- 
bitions of its officers. Without him there would have been chaos, 
followed by an earlier restoration. In that case the lessons of the 
Puritan Revolution might have been forgotten in the need for a 
savior of society amid the chaos. Indeed, such a catastrophe nearly 
happened in 1660. Even then, the constitutional gains were barely 
maintained against Charles II and James II, and religious toleration, 
which owed so much to Cromwell, was postponed until 1689. 

The restoration of the Stuarts, in 1660, shows clearly the in- 
fluence of a general movement upon Monck and the extent to which 
he could direct it. There is no good evidence to prove—even no 
good reason to suppose—that, when Monck led his army from 
Scotland, in January, to support the Rump (the remnant of the 
Long Parliament), against the leaders of the army in England, he 
had made up his mind to recall Charles II. On his way, he found 
that the people everywhere were demanding a free Parliament. 
When he arrived in London, the state of public opinion soon made 
him realize the impossibility of maintaining the Rump and forced 
him to recognize the inevitability of a restoration. He can claim no 
credit for the fact that there was a restoration, but is entitled to 
credit for two great achievements: the restoration of Charles II 
without bloodshed and the failure to impose conditions on him as the 
price of his return. Both achievements were extremely important 
to subsequent English history. 

In the nineteenth century the interests and sentiments of the 
German people demanded the unification of Germany and would 
have brought it about had Bismarck never existed. Yet without the 
great Chancellor unification would not have come until later, and 
would then have come in a different way. The consequences to the 
world of the creation of Germany by blood and iron, and not by 
peaceful evolution, are incalculable. 

No doubt slavery would have been eventually abolished in the 
United States, even if Abraham Lincoln had never been elected 
President, because the economic and other forces arrayed against it 
were so strong. That the edict of emancipation was issued in the 
manner and at the time it was, and that the maintenance of the 
Union was kept in the forefront of the struggle, were due to Lin- 
coln. Whereas Napoleon and Bismarck were fully confident of their 
ability to ride the whirlwind and direct the storm, Cromwell and 
Lincoln felt themselves to be, and were content to be, instruments of 
Providence. Lincoln showed in characteristic fashion his conscious- 
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ness of the forces impelling him forward. On April 14, the day he 
was assassinated, he reassured his cabinet, awaiting word from 
Sherman: “It would, he had no doubt, come soon, and come favor- 
able, for he had last night the usual dream which he had preceding 
nearly every great and important event of the War. Generally the 
news had been favorable which succeeded this dream, and the dream 
itself was always the same . . . that he seemed to be in some singular, 
indescribable vessel, and that he was moving with great rapidity 
towards an indefinite shore.”*" 


The Huntington Library 


27 Diary of Gideon Welles (1911), II, 282. 











HERMAN MELVILLE’S “TARTARUS OF MAIDS” 
By E. H. Esy 


Scholars have been investigating of late the literary methods of 
Herman Melville, the nature and extent of his ideas, but have over- 
looked the valuable evidence contained in some of his minor works. 
In particular, one of these, “The Paradise of Bachelors and the Tar- 
tarus of Maids,” discloses hitherto unexplored areas of Melville’s 
thinking." 

“The Paradise of Bachelors and the Tartarus of Maids,” a 
sketch, was first published in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 
April 1855. Until Raymond M. Weaver published Herman Mel- 
ville, Mariner and Mystic in 1921 it remained unnoticed. Mr. Weav- 
er pointed out that the first half—The Paradise of Bachelors—de- 
rived from memories of a dinner to which Melville was invited dur- 
ing a stay in London. Melville’s journal of this trip quoted by 
Weaver proves that this dinner was given by Robert Francis Cooke, 
December 19, 1849 at Elm Court, Temple.? “It was,” as Melville 
wrote in the sketch, “the very perfection of quiet absorption of good 
living, good drinking, good feeling, and good talk.”* The second 
half—the “Tartarus of Maids’—Weaver adds, composed while 
Melville was living near Pittsfield, Massachusetts “in a household of 
women and young children—three of his sisters, his mother, his 
wife, and three of his own children” was the antithesis of this 
bachelor’s paradise.‘ 

Nothing is added to this comment by John Freeman’s work on 
Melville published in 1926° or by Weaver in the introduction to the 
Shorter Novels of Herman Melville published in 1928*, although 
both of them mention the sketch. In 1929 Lewis Mumford added 
that “by 1850, Melville could encounter a factory in the Berkshire 
Hills, turning rags into paper, and call it a Tartarus of Maids.’’" 
The discussion by Willard Thorp in 1938 recapitulated the known 
relation of the first part of the sketch to the London dinner and am- 

1The Works of Herman Melville, Standard Edition, Vol. XIII, Billy 


Budd and Other Prose Pieces, London, 1924, pp. 228-255. 


2? Raymond M, Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic, N. Y., 
1921, pp. 302-303. 


8 The Works of Herman Melville, Vol. XIII, p. 236. 
* Weaver, Melville, p. 303. 
5 John Freeman, Herman Melville, N. Y., 1926, p. 55. 


8 Shorter Novels of Herman Melville, With an introduction by Raymond 
Weaver, p. XXV. 


* Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville, N. Y., 1929, p. 64. See also p. 130 
and p. 236. 
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plified Mumford’s hint about the second part. Thorp contends that, 
“In the mordant second part of ‘The Paradise of Bachelors and the 
Tartarus of Maids’ (1855), anticipating Samuel Butler’s Erewhon 
by twenty years, he symbolized the industrial slavery of those who 
tend machines.”* Such is the extent of the critical comment on this 
sketch. 

It has been overlooked that this story has significant similarities 
to the sketch “Poor Man’s Pudding and Rich Man’s Crumbs” pub- 
lished in Harpers, June 1854 and the rejected “Two Temples” which 
Charles F. Briggs of Putnam’s Monthly explained might “offend 
the religious sensibilities of the public, and the moral of the ‘Two 
Temples’ would sway against us the whole power of the pulpit, to 
say nothing of Brown, and the congregation of Grace Church.’”® 
Even a cursory examination will show that these three sketches were 
published or presented for publication during 1854-1855, were all 
divided into two sections, presented sharply contrasted circum- 
stances of wealth and poverty with satiric intent, and had the set- 
ting for one part in England and the other in the United States. All 
of the English circumstances have identifiable elements recorded 
in Melville’s journal of his 1849 trip to England.’® It is clear from 
these facts that Melville was working in his characteristic fashion 
by building the sketches upon definite incidents in his own personal 
experience, altered of course whenever his literary purposes made it 
necessary. 

Similar literary methods are employed in the “Tartarus of 
Maids.” The paper mill which is the central feature in the last part 
of the sketch under consideration is in all likelihood identified by 
a previously unnoticed feature of the letter which Melville wrote to 
Evert A. Duyckinck, Wednesday (Feb. 12) 1851. In the upper left 
hand corner of the first page is given the trade mark of “Carson’s 
Dalton Ms.” and Melville has written under it “about 5 miles from 
here, North East. I went there & got a sleigh-load of this paper. A 
great neighborhood for authors, you see, is Pittsfield.”** Maps 
prove the accuracy of Melville’s statements. 

In the sketch, however, the paper mill is located in the Devil’s 
Dungeon on Woedolor Mountain. Woedolor Mountain is easily 
identified as Mt. Greylock or Saddleback which Melville could see 
from his study window at Arrowhead and to which he refers so 
often in his letters and literary work. Mt. Greylock is the highest 


8 Willard Thorp, Herman Melville, Representative Selections, N. Y., 1938, 
p. CXII. See also p. XXX. 

® The Works of Herman Melville, Vol. XIII, p. 173. 

10 Cf, Weaver, Mumford, Thorp in previous citations. 

11 Thorp, Representative Selections, p. 384. 
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summit in Massachusetts and the outstanding feature of the Berk- 
shire scenery. One significant trip to its top is described by Evert 
A. Duyckinck in a letter to his wife, August 13, 1851. The party 
which included Melville approached the summit by way of a road 
from the south side. “It is the ‘Bellows Pipe’ or ‘Notch’ pass to 
South Adams, the Eastern summit of which, a cleared ridge of 
mountain, turns very beautifully to the eye. A part of these de- 
scending form the ‘Hopper’ a deep valley with clean descending 
sides in the shape of that household implement. . . . ””* 

Similarly Melville’s lecture, “Traveling,” given in Cambridge, 
February 21, 1860 is reported in the Cambridge Chronicle with this 
summary of his introductory remarks: “In an isolated cluster of 
mountains called Greylock, there lies a deep valley named The 
Hopper, which is a huge sort of verdant dungeon among the hills.”** 

In the sketch the paper mill is located in the Devil’s Dungeon 
which is described as a “great, purple, hopper-shaped hollow, far 
sunk among many Plutonian, shaggy-wooded mountains.”** The 
road to it follows a pass called in the sketch the Mad Maid’s Bel- 
low’s-pipe which enters the Devil’s Dungeon by way of the Black 
Notch. Even modern maps show Mt. Greylock, the Hopper and 
the south pass road. These elements, then, are all identifiable parts 
of Melville’s personal experience. 

The most significant aspect of the Tartarus of Maids still re- 
mains. Melville’s main intention is to represent through the medium 
of the story the biological burdens imposed on women because they 
bear the children. This is conveyed by symbolism remarkably con- 
sistent and detailed. 

The narrator is engaged in the “seedsman’s business (so ex- 
tensive and broadcast, indeed, that at length my seeds were distrib- 
uted through all the Eastern and Northern States, and even fell into 
the far soil of Missouri and the Carolinas)... .”"* Since he needs 
paper in large quantities for envelopes for his seeds he decides to 
buy at the paper mill. 

The narrator is conducted through the Devil’s Dungeon paper 
mill by a boy guide whose name is Cupid and is described befitting 
the Cupid of legend. Cupid and the mill owner Bach are the only 
males at the paper mill. 

12Luther Stearns Mansfield, “Some Unpublished Letters of Evert A. 
Duyckinck,” American Literature, IX (1937), p. 44. 

18 John Howard Birss, “Travelling,” A New Lecture by Herman Melville. 
New England Quarterly. VII (Dec. 1934), pp. 725-8. 


14 The Works of Herman Melville, Vol. XIII, p. 239. 
15 Op. cit., p. 240. 
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The river flowing through the Devil’s Dungeon “in one turbid 
brick-colored stream” is called Blood River.**® It turns the great 
water wheel which runs all the machinery in the mill. 

In the rag-room are “rude, manger-like receptacles running 
round all its sides; and up to these mangers, like so many mares 
haltered to the rack, stood rows of girls.”** Fixed upright before 
each girl was a sharp, sword-like instrument across which each 
girl pulled rags to rip the seams apart. 

The paper pulp begins in two great round vats “full of a white, 
wet, wooly-looking stuff, not unlike the albuminous part of an egg, 
soft-boiled.”"* The pulp flows from the two vats into one common 
channel which feeds the paper-making machine. Cupid conducts the 
seedsman into this room, “stifling with a strange, blood-like, abdom- 
inal heat, as if here, true enough, were being finally developed the 
germinous particles lately seen.’’® 

The paper machine is a miracle of complexity which takes the 
“incipient mass” through “seemingly endless convolutions” until it 
comes out paper. The seedsman asks Cupid how long it takes for 
the pulp to become paper. Cupid answers, “only nine minutes.” 
This particular information is stressed and amplified for a full 
page.” 

The seedsman verifies the nine minutes by writing Cupid on a 
slip of paper and sticking it on the pulp entering the machine. 
Checking with his watch the seedsman finds that it comes out in 
nine minutes to a second. He says, “For a moment a curious emo- 
tion filled me, not wholly unlike that which one might experience 
at the fulfillment of some mysterious prophecy.”’** 

The paper drops from the machine cut into foolscap length: 
“a scissory sound smote my ear, as of some cord being snapped ; and 
down dropped an unfolded sheet of perfect foolscap, with my ‘Cu- 
pid’ half-faded out of it, and still moist and warm.”** The elderly 
woman tending the delivery of the paper is described by Cupid as a 
former nurse. 

The seedsman asks Cupid if the mill turns out anything besides 
foolscap. 

“Oh, sometimes, but not often, we turn out finer work—cream- 
laid and royal sheets, we call them.””* 

16 Op. cit., p. 239. 
11 Op. cit., p. 247. 
18 Op. cit., p. 249. 
19 Op. cit., p. 249. 
20 Op. cit., p. 250. 
21 Op. cit., p. 251. 


22 Op. cit., p. 251. 
28 Op. cit., p. 251. 
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In thinking about paper making the seedsman recalls the “cele- 
brated comparison of John Locke, who, in demonstration of his 
theory that man had no innate ideas, compared the human mind 
at birth to a sheet of blank paper... . ”** He thinks of the uses the 
paper will be put to: “sermons, lawyers’ briefs, physicians’ prescrip- 
tions, love-letters, marriage certificates, bills of divorce, registers of 
birth, death-warrants. ...”®* This particular list out of the almost 
infinite number of possibilities can be expected to reveal according 
to the principles of free association just what was going on in Mel- 
ville’s mind. 

The seedsman sums up his impressions of the paper making 
machine in the following highly significant manner: “Something of 
awe stole over me, as I gazed upon this inflexible iron animal. Al- 
ways, more or less, machinery of this ponderous, elaborate sort 
strikes, in some moods, strange dread into the human heart, as some 
living, panting Behemoth might. But what made the thing I saw so 
specially terrible to me was the metallic necessity, the unbudging 
fatality which governed it. Though, here and there, I could not fol- 
low the thin, gauzy veil of pulp in the course of its more mysterious 
or entirely invisible advance, yet it was indubitable that, at those 
points where it eluded me, it still marched on in unvarying docility 
to the autocratic cunning of the machine. A facination fastened on 
me. I stood spellbound and wandering in my soul. Before my eyes 
—there, passing in slow procession along the wheeling cylinders, I 
seemed to see, glued to the pallid incipience of the pulp, the yet more 
pallid faces of all the pallid girls I had eyed that heavy day. Slowly, 
mournfully, beseechingly, yet unresistently, they gleamed along, 
their agony dimly outlined on the imperfect paper, like the print of 
the tormented face on the handkerchief of Saint Veronica.”* 

Certainly these elements of the Tartarus of Maids have a mean- 
ing beyond the simple facts of a paper mill and beyond those aspects 
which are a criticism of industrial wage slavery? 

For the benefit of those acquainted with psychoanalysis, I can- 
not resist mentioning additional highly interesting items: Greylock 
is changed to Woedolor Mountain; the windy pass from the Bel- 
lows’-pipe to the Mad Maid’s Bellow’s-pipe ; the sudden contraction 
in the pass called the Notch becomes the Black Notch; the Hopper 
—a funnel-shaped valley becomes the Devil’s Dungeon; the river, 
in reality a tributary of Green River, becomes Blood River; Black, 
the seedsman’s horse is described as “flaked all over with frozen 
sweat, white as a milky ram, his nostrils at each breath sending 


24 Op. cit., p. 252. 
25 Op. cit., p. 252. 
26 Op. cit., pp. 252-3. 
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forth two horn-shaped shoots of respiration”; the horse shies at a 
fallen hemlock “darkly undulatory as an anaconda” ; and the seeds- 
man’s frost-bitten cheeks pained “as if blood-hounds were gnawing 
them” until he seemed Actaeon. Actaeon, of course, had spied upon 
Diana naked. 

The evidence which I have presented can lead to no other con- 
clusion than that Melville constructed out of experiences and scenes 
around Pittsfield a story in which he presents the biological and so- 
cial burdens of women contrasted to men. On one level the unfor- 
tunate maids who are the drudges at the bleak paper mill are con- 
trasted to the lucky bachelors at Temple Court. At a deeper level 
the sketch contrasts men exempt from the biological burdens of 
child-birth to women, victims of the gestation process. The mean- 
ing, to be sure, is thinly veiled by symbolism and implication but 
such a disguise was necessary if Melville wished to escape the cen- 
sorship which had already prevented the publication of a much less 
daring sketch. To deny this is to say that the consistent chain of 
significant incidents is purely fortuitous. Such a contention would 
have to depend on the one chance in a million allowed by all the laws 
of probability. 

Moreover, the interpretation given in this paper discloses meth- 
ods and ideas completely consistent with all that we know about 
Melville even though it reveals that he ranged farther and more dar- 
ingly in idea and treatment than had been previously suspected. 


University of Washington 








FIFTY YEARS OF MODERNISM IN SPANISH-AMERICAN 
POETRY 


By Grorce W. UMPHREY 


It is the consensus of literary critics that Modernism in Span- 
ish literature began in 1888 with the publication of Rubén Dario’s 
Azul. Now, fifty years later, it should be possible to view the whole 
movement in historical perspective, synthesize its essential elements 
and appraise its contribution to permanent literature. Although its 
effects may be seen in all types of literature, this survey will be lim- 
ited to poetry, the genre that was most deeply affected by it. 

The many books and articles that give us, in detailed or sum- 
mary treatment, the history of recent and contemporary Spanish- 
American literature usually present Modernismo as a short literary 
movement that began in the closing years of the nineteenth century 
and ended early in the twentieth; in this survey, Modernismo will 
be treated as one of the phases or evolutionary stages of a tendency 
that began fifty years ago and still continues. Moreover, it will at- 
tempt, in a relatively long introduction, to indicate the importance 
of correlating literary modernism with the general movement that 
has so deeply affected our whole civilization during the last half- 
century. 

During the last third of the nineteenth century there was a 
growing dissatisfaction in Europe and America with the materialis- 
tic and utilitarian tendencies that had dominated civilization for 
many years. The majority of people, particularly the prosperous 
bourgeois class, were well content with the material progress that 
had been made, and saw no reason for changing the established or- 
der, with its promise of material rewards for success in the world of 
culture as well as in business. Voices had been raised against this 
bourgeois philosophy of life, but they were as voices in the wilder- 
ness. The revelations of natural science, with its assumption of an 
invariable law of cause and effect, invaded all fields of human ac- 
tivity, social sciences, political economy, ethics, religion, thus serv- 
ing as a dominant force in the production of a civilization that 
would attach little importance to spirituality, mysticism, or purely 
aesthetic enjoyment. 

Gradually people began to feel the lack of spirituality in the 
teachings of natural science and positivist philosophy; they began 
to suspect the validity of religious dogmas that gave more thought 
to the letter than to the spirit ; they began to see the injustice of po- 
litical, economic and social theories that were based mainly on the 
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so-called natural laws and tradition; they began to realize that the 
visible world was not the only reality; in short, they began to resent 
the regimentation of the individual according to the generally ac- 
cepted dogmas and theories. 

This revolt, beginning about fifty years ago and continuing 
down to the present time, with alternating advances and recessions 
and with varying success in different fields, has brought about revo- 
lutionary changes as important as any produced by the other great 
movements that form the zigzag course of Western civilization. 
This broad, general movement could hardly be treated as a singie 
unified revolt; nevertheless, since the various revolts were due to 
similar causes, have moved in the same general direction, and have 
influenced one another at many points of contact, they may be con- 
sidered as different phases of the same movement. And to this 
movement, for lack of a better name, the term Modernism may be 
applied. 

When first used, the term had reference to a group of Roman 
Catholic writers who attempted to harmonize religious doctrines 
and modern scholarship; later, it was applied to a more radical 
movement among Protestant writers. Because of the wide publicity 
given to the controversies between Modernists and Fundamentalists 
and because of the more general interest in religion than in aesthet- 
ics, Modernism has, for most people, a religious implication. 

To the student of fine arts Modernism means the emancipation 
of art from the restricting dogmas and conventionalities of fifty 
years ago. The new freedom made possible the musical composi- 
tions of a Debussy and the paintings of a Cézanne; it also opened the 
way to all sorts of experimentation and innovation in which tra- 
ditional values were given short shrift. Impressionism, Symbolism, 
Cubism, Ultraism and all the other isms, often referred to as Mod- 
ernistic Art, have brought into endless controversy the old question, 
What is Art? 

Although usually limited to the above-mentioned tendencies in 
religion and the arts, the term Modernism might also be applied to 
similar tendencies in philosophy, the political and social sciences, 
educational theories ; all have attempted to free themselves from the 
restrictions of the so-called natural laws, from preconceived the- 
ories, from conventionalities and outworn tradition. And even the 
natural sciences, so confident fifty years ago that they alone could 
build a civilization that would endure, have not escaped the revolu- 
tionary tendencies. 


Modernism, in its widest application, means the emancipation 
of the individual from conventionality and tradition, the right of the 
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individual to live his own life as he pleases and to express his ideas, 
sentiments and sensations in his own way. As applied to Spanish- 
American literature, it has special significance. 


Modernism in Spanish-American Literature 


The following survey will treat Modernism as a single move- 
ment with four distinct phases. In order to avoid some of the con- 
fusion due to the lack of unanimity in the use of terms, and since 
literary critics will probably continue to apply “Modernismo” to the 
decade from about 1895 to 1905, the Spanish words, Modernismo 
and Modernistas, will here be used in this limited connotation, the 
English words, Modernism and Modernists, in their broader impli- 
cation. 

Although Modernism has gained literary independence for 
Spanish America and has given it one of the best literatures in the 
world today, the movement was not entirely indigenous in its begin- 
nings. Some of the elements were inherited from Spanish poetry 
or were due to spontaneous development; others, the most impor- 
tant, were borrowed from France, the country that had been gradu- 
ally taking the place of Spain in Spanish-American culture. By the 
time this influence became predominant, Romanticism had given way 
in French literature to Parnassianism, and this to Symbolism; but 
the Spanish-American poets, in their first enthusiasm for all things 
French, did not discriminate immediately among the great poets of 
the three different literary movements. Because of temperament 
and of early training, they gave their unstinted admiration to Vic- 
tor Hugo’s vigorous Romanticism; already conscious of the lack of 
discipline and indifference of many of their favorite Spanish poets 
to stylistic refinement, they admired profoundly the formal perfec- 
tion of Leconte de Lisle and Heredia; sensing more or less vaguely 
the new spirit of revolt against conventional doctrines and excessive- 
ly intellectual conceptions of life and art, they felt a growing en- 
thusiasm for the revolutionary aesthetics of the Symbolist poets, the 
Modernist painters and composers. The precursors of Modernism 
took over and assimilated these various principles, each one selecting 
whatever pleased him as an individual poet; the Modernistas, with 
conscious purpose and method, gathered these scattered elements 
into a unified system. The result was a new kind of poetry, derived 
largely from French Symbolism, but essentially different because of 
the effective mingling of many more or less conflicting elements. 

Literary critics are almost unanimous in the choice of three 
outstanding poets as precursors of Modernismo: Guiérrez Najera 
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(1859-1895) of México, Julian del Casal (1863-1893) of Cuba, and 
José Asuncién Silva (1865-1896) of Colombia. Another Cuban is 
often mentioned, José Marti (1853-1895), a great orator, statesman 
and poet, whose fight for liberty and individualism gave him a place 
among the leaders of Modernism in its broadest sense; also Diaz 
Mirén (1853-1928), Mexican, another rebellious spirit for whom 
Modernism meant more than literary freedom. 

Had Gutiérrez Najera lived longer and had his experience been 
broadened by travel, he might well have become one of the leading 
exponents of Modernismo. Temperamentally Romantic, he became 
deeply interested in recent and contemporary French writers. His 
delicate refinement of language and sentiments, the freshness of his 
images and his avoidance of conventional modes of expression, his 
skilful use of the technique of painting and of music in poetic com- 
position, these were characteristics that pointed the way to the new 
kind of poetry. In the “musicality” of his poetry he surpassed his 
French masters, for the reason, perhaps, that he wrote in Spanish, 
a better medium for musical expression. 

Gutiérrez Najera is one of the best representatives of the trans- 
ition from Romanticism to Modernism; similarly, Julian del Casal 
represents the transition from Parnassianism. The formal perfec- 
tion of his sonnets and other short poems and their intellectual ap- 
peal were Parnassian; his love of the exotic, the morbidity of his 
thoughts and emotions, his confused bewilderment in the presence of 
the incomprehensible enigmas of human existence, his indifference 
to morality, suggest comparison with the French décadenis. Les 
fleurs du mal of Baudelaire found a fertile soil in the life and char- 
acter of del Casal. 

Silva’s contribution to the new style, according to some critics, 
was his metrical innovations, particulariy, the marvellous flexibility 
of his rhythms; also should be nuted, however, his constant concern 
with life’s enigmas, his attempt to probe the mysteries of sub-con- 
scious experience, his aristocratic elegance and disdain for the com- 
monplace. It should be noted, too, that he did not express his suf- 
fering openly and directly, as a Romanticist would have done; more 
effectively, he conveyed the poignancy of his sorrow and despon- 
dency by understatement and by suggestion. 

The best representative of Modernism is Rubén Dario (1867- 
1916), the poet who has exerted the greatest influence upon Span- 
ish poetry, in Spain as well as in Spanish America. His three most 
significant publications, Azul (1888), Prosas profanas (1896) and 
Cantos de vida y esperanza (1905) adequately represent three dis- 
tinct phases of the movement, Parnasianismo, Modernismo, and 
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Mondonovismo ; and suggest the characteristics of the fourth phase, 
Vanguardismo. A review, therefore, of his literary principles, in 
theory and practice, may serve as a framework for the presentation 
of the movement as a whole. It is to be hoped that this partial and 
didactic treatment of the poet may not offend those who revere him 
as one of the greatest poets in Spanish literature, irrespective of his 
historical importance. 


Rubén Dario and Parnassianism 


Born in a remote village of Nicaragua, without social or eco- 
nomic advantages, Dario lacked formal education of even the most 
elementary sort; he had, however, a sure instinct for good literature 
and built for himself in his early years a solid foundation for the 
broad culture that he was to acquire later through much reading and 
travel. Love of poetry was from the beginning his ruling passion 
and the art of poetic composition the spontaneous expression of his 
ideas and sentiments. Already widely known in childhood as the 
nino poeta, he managed to get a start in journalism, the profession 
that he followed the rest of his life and that enabled him to spend 
many years in several countries of the Old World and the New. 

His first important sojourn abroad was in Santiago, Chile; and 
it was there that he had his first real contact with cosmopolitan cul- 
ture. He was already an ardent admirer of Victor Hugo, and his 
early poetry shows the influence of that great Romanticist; but it 
was not until he associated with the younger writers of Chile and 
caught their enthusiasm for contemporary French art, that he came 
under the influence of the Parnassians and Symbolists. The Par- 
nassians were the first to capture his imagination and their influence 
is quite apparent in his first important contribution to literature, 
a collection of poems, prose stories and sketches that he published 
in 1888 with the symbolic title Azul... . 

This book had the good fortune to attract the attention of the 
Spanish critic and novelist, Juan Valera, whose weekly articles in 
El Imparcial of Madrid were awakening a new interest in Spanish- 
American literature. In an open letter to the author he commented 
upon his cosmopolitanism, his mental Gallicism, his stylistic refine- 
ment : “En los cuentos y en las poesias, todo esta cincelado, burilado, 
hecho prar que dure, con primor y esmero, como pudiera haberlo 
hecho Flaubert o el parnasiano mas atildada.” And later he says: 
“En este libro no sé qué debo preferir: si la prosa o los versos. . . . 
En la prosa hay mas riqueza de ideas ; pero esta mas afrancesada la 
forma. En los versos la forma es mas castiza. . . .” 
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Had Valera been able to view the book from the vantage 
ground of our present knowledge of the part Dario was to play in 
the literary revolution that had already begun, he would have found 
in the poetry as well as in the prose the leaven that was changing, 
by gradual evolution, the conventional poet into the Modernista. He 
was quite right, however, in ascribing greater French influence to 
the prose than to the poetry. A comparison of Dario’s prose, char- 
acterized by short sentences, rhythmic phrasing, delicate shading 
and precision, with the periodic, oratorical style then favored by 
Spanish writers, shows clearly the extent of the innovations he 
made popular among his younger contemporaries. As for the 
poetry, the influence of Parnassianism is also apparent, but it is a 
Parnassianism modified by the poet’s desire for greater personal 
freedom than was consistent with its principles. The French Sym- 
bolists were attracting his attention, but he was not yet ready to ac- 
cept their theories without reserve. 


Dario and Modernismo 


When Dario published in 1896 in Buenos Aires his Prosas pro- 
fanas, the volume of poetry that gave him leadership among the 
Modernistas, he had traveled far, both spiritually and physically. He 
had spent some time in France and had read extensively in recent 
French literature. He had joined the staff of La Nacidn in Buenos 
Aires, and was the acknowledged leader of the younger poets of that 
cultural center. Three years earlier he had written a series of criti- 
cal studies, Los raros, in which his sympathetic analysis of the 
poetry and theories of the French décadents and symbolistes indi- 
cated the course that was to be taken by Modernismo. 

What, then, is Modernismo? 


If space permitted, a complete exposition of Modernismo could 
be made from the many literary essays and prefaces in which Dario 
explained or defended the new aesthetics; and an interesting thesis 
could be written on the unusual consistency between his theories and 
the poetry he composed in the new manner. The following com- 
ments on his aims and methods have a general application to all 
those who accepted his leadership. Presented necessarily as broad 
generalizations, they are not supported by illustrations and lack the 
safeguards of qualifying statements and exceptions. 

As regards poetic technique, the Modernistas insisted upon 
metrical freedom, the abandonment of all rules of prosody that de- 
pended for their authority upon conventionality and tradition. In 
the longer verse forms, the caesural pause was freely shifted, and 
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very often little attention was given to coincidence of metrical and 
sense pauses. The rhythmic unit was no longer limited to a single 
line ; it might include several lines or even a whole stanza. They be- 
lieved in the right of the individual to experiment as much as he 
pleased, so long as the essential, basic elements of poetry were re- 
tained. The principle of vers libre was accepted in its French impli- 
cation; the best Modernistas had no desire to write what we call 
“free verse.” Archaic meters were revived; old and disused forms 
were resurrected and given new flexibility. When Dario was ac- 
cused by conservative critics of rashly imitating French metrical 
experiments, he could well say in his defense that he would make 
confession without fear to “cualquiera de los dos Luises o a Fray 
Gabriel Téllez.” 

In the matter of diction, not only did they demand entire free- 
dom in the choice of words; they insisted upon the careful avoid- 
ance of trite words, clichés of all sorts. This conscious avoidance of 
a so-called “poetic diction,” combined with the intense subjectivity 
of their poetry and excessive desire for originality, resulted in the 
extravagant use of archaic, rare, newly-coined words, or words bor- 
rowed from foreign languages, ancient and modern. 

Verlaine had said: “Prends l’éloquence et tords-lui son cou.” 
The Modernistas accepted this dictum in principle; but the natural 
fondness of Spanish writers for rhetorical phrasing was a serious 
handicap in its application. 


Another Modernista characteristic that had to do with the tech- 
nique of poetry as well as content was the mingling of all the arts 
of expression, sculpture, painting, music, poetry. From the Roman- 
ticists they had learned the close association of poetry and painting ; 
the Parnassians, striving always for formal perfection, showed them 
how the study of sculpture might aid them in attaining beauty of 
form; and above all, French Symbolism, the dominant influence, 
taught them the close relation of poetry and music. It was not only 
in their symphonies, sonatas, sonatinas, nocturnes that they at- 
tempted to use words as the composer uses notes; in all their poetry 
they tried to catch the suggestiveness that belongs peculiarly to mu- 
sic. And be it said in passing, many of their poems excel all other 
Spanish poetry in purely musical qualities. 

This musical suggestiveness brings us to the chief characteristic 
of Modernismo as regards content, the suggestion of ideas, sensa- 
tions, emotional states, by means of symbols; by allusion merely, 
not by direct mention or description. Of course, poetic symbolism is 
not new with the Modernistas, or with the French Symbolists. Like 
the closely related Imagism that caused so much controversy in 
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this country during the second decade of the present century, it is as 
old as poetry itself; whatever novelty either one had in the literary 
theories of Modernistas and Imagists was due to emphatic statement 
and a new technique. And instead of being used as the means to an 
end, they tended to be an end in themselves. In short, the tendency 
to “dehumanize” poetry was in harmony with the general tendency 
toward dehumanization in all the arts, as Ortega y Gasset has 
pointed out in his essay La deshumanizacién del arte. 

The foregoing comments show that Rubén Dario, as a Modern- 
ista, borrowed freely from the French Symbolists ; what they do not 
show with sufficient emphasis is the fact that he did not sacrifice 
his own originality and individualism, that he did not abandon the 
best of what he had learned from Romanticism and Parnassianism, 
and that he adapted the literary theories of the Symbolists to the 
conditions and needs of Spanish-American culture. And a similar 
statement might be made about all the outstanding Modernistas. So 
thoroughly did they assimilate the literary theor’ ~ of the Symbolists 
and so independent and original were they in combining these prin- 
ciples with others derived from other foreign sources or supplied 
by their own initiative, that some name that would differentiate them 
from the Symbolists was necessary. The name chosen was Modern- 
istas. 

The new literary movement spread rapidly through all the 
Spanish-American countries, crossed the ocean to Spain, and there 
gained as decisive a victory over conventionality and tradition as in 
the New World. 

Modernismo in Spain is, of course, outside the scope of this 
survey; and even in Spanish-American literature, we can do little 
more than mention here the most important exponents. 

Not the greatest poet, but the most modernista of the Modern- 
istas, was Herrera y Reissig (1873-1909). Physically, he lived in 
Montevideo; spiritually, in the world of his own artistic creation. 
An exuberant creator of striking images, with symbolic implications ; 
an adept in the dehumanization of poetry in the interest of pure art; 
a symbolist so subjective that many of his poems would be unin- 
telligible to the ordinary reader without an accompanying exegesis, 
Herrera y Reissig shows spiritual kinship with the best of the 
Imagists. 

The most versatile of the Modernistas was Leopoldo Lugones 
(1875-1938) of Argentina. His restless spirit and insatiable curios- 
ity carried him through many ideologies of life and literature. The 
storm center of many violent controversies, he had the faculty of 
arousing bitter enmity and zealous admiration. The future historian 
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will have the difficult task of sifting the diverse and conflicting opin- 
ions on his life and writings. 

The most independent and individualistic was Amado Nervo 
(1870-1919) of Mexico. Usually referred to as a Modernisia, per- 
haps because of his mingling of sensuous paganism and Christian 
mysticism, he belongs to no school or literary movement. His phil- 
osophy of life, based mainly on love for his fellow-men, has little 
in common with the purely artistic tendencies of the Modernistas ; 
and his wide popularity, if nothing else, would set him apart from a 
movement that was essentially anti-social. 

If only one more Modernista is to be mentioned, that one must 
surely be the Colombian poet Guillermo Valencia (1874), who rep- 
resents at its best the fine literary tradition of his country. An aris- 
tocrat by birth, temperament and culture, he has remained aloof 
from the new ideologies of Modernism. His mind has been open, 
however, to all innovations in literature, and he felt deeply the in- 
fluence of Rubén Dario. Unlike the Modernistas, he is more con- 
cerned with ideas than with sensations and sentiments; the formal 
perfection of his poetry places him definitely among the Parnassians. 
He is an American Leconte de Lisle, who, with deeper emotion, 
harmonizes classical culture, love of humanity and religious faith. 


Mondonovismo 


No sooner had Modernismo gained general recognition than a 
new tendency began to deplete its ranks of the most virile and tal- 
ented writers; the second phase of the movement gave place to the 
third, Modonovismo, in which Dario became one of the best ex- 
ponents, although no longer the undisputed leader. He was not a 
poet to imitate, especially in the symbolist stage of his development ; 
some of his most easily imitated characteristics were not far re- 
moved from mannerisms, and were saved from becoming defects 
by his exquisite poetic temperament and fine literary taste; when 
imitated by minor poets who lacked these saving qualities, they soon 
brought his leadership into disrepute. His aristocratic exclusiveness 
became with them mere snobbishness; his ultra-refinement of 
thought and word became effeminate affectation ; the disassociation 
of art and morality, safeguarded in his poetry by his profound be- 
lief in the identity of truth and beauty, easily degenerated into 
licentiousness ; his cosmopolitanism and fondness for the exotic led 
to the affected avoidance of local color, national and racial senti- 
ments; his symbolism opened the way to all sorts of unintelligible 
euphuism. As in the case of that other great poet of three centuries 
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ago, Luis Géngora, with whom Dario might well be compared in 
poetic temperament and literary influence, the master suffered from 
the abuses of his followers; just as gongorista had become a term of 
reproach, so did rubendariaco. 

Dario himself was quick to see the injury being done to his 
reputation by servile imitation: “No busco que nadie piense como 
yO, ni se manifieste como yo. iLibertad! iLibertad! mis amigos. Y 
no os dejéis poner librea de ninguna clase.” (Opiniones, 1906.) 
Never at any time was he ambitious of founding a school of poets. 
Modernism meant for him, not a definite formula, but a new atti- 
tude toward life and literature, that would insure for each poet en- 
tire liberty of self-expression; and in all his writings he refused 
steadfastly to issue a manifesto, so dear to Spanish leaders in liter- 
ature as in politics. 

Even before it became generally apparent, in the early years of 
the present century, that Modernismo as a definite phase of litera- 
ture was passing into history, the versatile genius of Dario was as- 
similating the theories of the “New Poets,” as they were at first 
called for lack of a better name. It was not merely that he did not 
wish to remain the leader of a lost cause ; the new theories, with their 
insistence upon independence of foreign influence, a closer contact 
with the actualities of life and the use of racial and national themes, 
struck a responsive chord in the depths of his mind and spirit. Ideas 
and sentiments that, for purely literary reasons, he had suppressed 
responded quickly to the call of race and humanity. Many of the 
poems in the volume published in 1905, with the significant title 
Cantos de vida y esperanza, are quite equal to the best of the Mon- 
donovistas in vigor of expression, depth and sincerity of feeling and 
bold, rhythmic swing. 

The tendency of Modernistas to limit the enjoyment of poetry 
to purely aesthetic considerations resulted not only in unpopularity, 
but even active hostility on the part of those, the great majority of 
readers, who found the content of their poetry unintelligible or un- 
interesting. The Mondonovistas brought poetry back to earth, and 
popularized it by taking their material from life in all its aspects 
and relations, and particularly from life in the New World. The 
name they chose is significant, but ungainly; humanists sounds 
better, but it has too many meanings ; nativists is perhaps too narrow 
in its connotation. 

The following brief comments on two or three of the most 
notable makers of “New Poetry” will help to clarify its character- 
istics and tendencies. It should be noted that they had already begun 
as Modernistas, and that their reaction from Modernismo had to do 
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with the content of their poetry, and not with their methods of com- 
position. It should be noted, too, that the main tendency in the con- 
tent of their poetry is part of the general literary tendency known as 
el criollismo literario, the Literary Americanism that is laying a 
solid foundation for national and continental independence in litera- 
ture. 

Leadership in the new movement was gained by José Santos 
Chocano (1875-1934) of Peru with the publication of Alma América 
in 1906; and although this leadership was later weakened by un- 
fortunate incidents in the life of the poet, he may still be considered 
as one of its best representatives. The self-proclaimed Walt Whit- 
man of South America, he is a Whitman, with important reserva- 
tions. He is Whitmanesque in his cult of energy, in his arrogance 
and egotism, in his epic lyricism, in the creative power of his imag- 
ination. On the other hand, if Whitman is to be considered primarily 
as the poet of democracy in its threefold aspect of liberty, equality 
and fraternity, to call Chocano the Whitman of South America is 
misleading. Aristocratic by temperament, he was not willing to 
identify himself with the “common, average man”; he yearned for 
more heroic ages than the present and celebrated in many poems the 
great Spanish explorers, conquistadores, heroes of the Wars of 
Independence. Moreover, the range of his inspiration was much 
broader than that of Whitman, in that it comprised Spanish-Amer- 
ican life in all its aspects, past and present, its history and traditions, 
as well as its milieu, the physical features, the fauna and flora of 
that large part of the New World that received its civilization from 
Spain. A more significant title is the one given to him by Spanish- 
American critics, El Poeta de América; and this title he will retain 
until another poet surpasses him in vigor of expression, in imagery, 
and in Americanism. 


Another vigorous exponent of Hispanicismo is the Venezuelan 
Rufino Blanco Fombona (1874), the most versatile and dynamic of 
living Spanish Americans. Poet, novelist, essayist, literary critic, 
journalist, a man of the Renaissance living in the twentieth century, 
he has brought his unusual! powers of intellect and imagination to 
bear upon all phases of life and literature. His violent and often 
unfair attacks upon favorite authors and pet theories arouse our 
reseuitment, but no one can question the sincerity of his motives or 
withhold admiration for the courage with which he defends his con- 
victions. Fortunately for the future of Pan-Americanism, there are 
not many influential Spanish-Americans who share his intense dis- 
like for the United States. 
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The revolt of the Mondonovistas against the degenerate ten- 
dencies of Modernismo is well represented by a Mexican poet, 
Gonzalez Martinez (1871), whose famous sonnet: “Tuércele el 
cuello al cisne de engafioso plumaje. . .” became in 1911 the rallying- 
cry of the “New Poets.” Enough of swans and ivory towers and 
other symbols or pure art, and a return to truth and reality, to hu- 
man contacts, to racial and national and local themes. 

If only one of the many other poets who are contributing to the 
formation of an independent literature on the solid foundation of 
a rational Americanism may be mentioned in this survey, let it be 
Gabriela Mistral (1889) of Chile; not only in order that several 
outstanding women-poets may have representation, but also for the 
reason that, irrespective of sex, she has won for herself a high place 
in contemporary literature by her ability to express poetically the 
deepest emotions of human love, jealousy, grief, duty and religion. 


Vanguardismo 


The Modernistas who abandoned Modernismo for the reasons 
already stated took away with them its essential principles, used 
them to advantage in their own poetry and passed them on to the 
younger generation; what was left soon splintered into many isms 
that may be grouped under one comprehensive term Vanguardismo. 
This left-wing movement corresponds to similar tendencies in poli- 
tical and social theories, philosophy, religion; it corresponds also to 
a similar movement in contemporary painting, sculpture, and music, 
in which the same terms are applied to similar tendencies. These isms 
form what the conservative critic describes as the lunatic fringe of 
art and literature, and therefore unworthy of his attention. They do 
comprise, however, one phase of Modernism and deserve at least 
some attention, albeit small, in proportion to their vociferous mani- 
festoes. 

Some of the isms have been imported, some are indigenous. 
Common to all or most of them is the absoiute freedom of the in- 
dividual, not only with respect to poetic form, diction and content, 
but also with regard to the usually accepted rules of syntax and 
punctuation. Ultraism would free the poet from the bonds of rime, 
rhythm, syntax, punctuation, capitalization. The Futurists, under 
the leadership of the Italian poet Marinetti, believe with the phys- 
icists that energy is the ultimate fact in nature; they glorify action, 
speed, brute force, and attempt to convey the impression of motion 
and momentum, not by detailed description of moving objects, but 
by suggestive images. For them a racing automobile is more beau- 
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tiful than the Victory of Samothrace. The Cubists, taking their cue 
from the Picasso school of painters, seek their images, not in the 
real world, but in the imagination; and they present them in dis- 
jointed fashion, leaving to analogy the difficult task of supply‘ag 
the missing links. Some of their poems are as intelligible as some 
Cubist paintings. Dadaism would destroy all aesthetic theories and 
make a fresh start as does the infant who begins the art of speaking 
by saying “da-da.” Or, according to another explanation, ““da-da” is 
the second word that an infant learns, a word significant of his ad- 
vance from effeminacy to masculinity. The aim of the Creationists, 
to create, is commendable, if not very original; their methods, con- 
cerned mainly with non-essentials, are questionable. Of Estriden- 
tismo, cultivated in Mexico, it may safely be said that it is the most 
strident of the many isms that march under the banner of V anguard- 
ismo. 


Conclusion 


We do not judge a national exposition of arts and industries 
by its side-shows; nor should we judge Modernism in Spanish- 
American literature by the relatively unimportant tendency that has 
produced Vanguardism. The two major tendencies have been 
Modernismo and Mondonovismo, guided and controlled by the cor- 
rective principles of Parnassianism; and it is to these that we must 
look for an answer to the question: What has Modernism done for 
Spanish-American poetry ? 

From Parnassianism it learned the importance of clarity and 
precision of diction, artistic beauty of form and rhythm, harmony 
of poetic technique and content. When, later, the obsession of a new 
theory became a menace to literary sanity, Parnassianism exerted 
its restraining influence. 

Modernismo gave to each poet the individual right to abandon 
the rules of prosody that depended for prestige on age and tradition, 
to retain whatever he considered essential to poetic expression, to 
experiment with rhythms inherited, borrowed or newly created. As 
a result of this freedom in verse technique, stimulated by a new 
concept of the affinity of poetry and music, many poems were pro- 
duced that are unsurpassed in musical qualities. In diction, Af odern- 
ismo discouraged the use of stereotyped expressions and threadbare 
images ; it encouraged the creation of original, subjective imagery, 
expressed by words and phrases not usually found in the so-called 
“poetic diction.” The result was the decided rejuvenation of the 
language through greater flexibility, richness of vocabulary, and a 
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superabundance of striking images. It tried to discourage rhetor- 
ical phrasing, the besetting sin of Spanish writers, but with only 
moderate success. 

As to the content of their poetry, the appraisal of gains and 
losses depends on whether the critic prefers poetry that makes its 
appeal mainly to his aesthetic sense or poetry that has an ulterior 
purpose, the spiritual pleasure that comes from the observation of 
human relations and human emotions. The task, then, of appraising 
the gains and losses and balancing the ledger is left to each intelli- 
gent reader. 

It is in the content, the subject-matter, of their poetry that the 
Mondonovistas have made their most significant contribution. The 
Modernistas had insisted upon complete freedom in the choice of 
material as well as in its treatment; but so dominated were they by 
aesthetic theories, so obsessed were they by the desire for originality 
of sensations and emotions, that they consciously avoided the actual- 
ities of life and environment, thereby placing severe limitations upon 
their sources of inspiration and material. The Mondonovistas, react- 
ing against this dehumanizing tendency in artistic expression, have 
made the range of. poetry as wide as life itself. Some of them have 
gone to other lands and literatures for their material, infusing into it 
the spirit that is characteristic of Mondonovismo ; most of them have 
found their inspiration and material in their own time and country, 
and it is this return to local environment that gives their poetry much 
of its vitality and significance. What the Criollistas have done and 
are doing so effectively for prose fiction, the Mondonovistas are 
doing for poetry. 

Modernismo emancipated the literature of Spanish America 
from that of the mother country ; Mondonovismo in poetry and Crio- 
llismo in prose fiction, giving to it a solid foundation of Americanism, 
have completed the work of independence. After fifty years of 
Modernism, it may now be said that Spanish America has an inde- 
pendent literature that can well stand comparison, in quantity and 
quality, with that produced in any other part of the world during the 
last half-century. 


University of Washington 
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The Rise of Puritanism. By Witt1aM HALter. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1938. Pp. viii+464. $4.50. 


If I picked up a book entitled The Rise of the Anti-Slavery 
Movement, and if I knew that in most civilized countries negro 
chattel slavery had been abolished, I should be entitled to assume 
that the book with the above title was a chronological account of the 
early stages of a movement which culminated in the abolition of 
slavery. Professor Haller has entitled his most recent book The 
Rise of Puritanism but though it has a historical-sounding title the 
book is not a history in the ordinary sense of the word. That is, the 
ten chapters of the book do not present the successive chronological 
steps leading up to the Westminster Assembly of Divines in 1643. 

Professor Haller thus explains in the opening paragraph of his 
preface the origin, the method and the materials of this important 
book : 


The studies which have led to this book were first prompted by a desire 
to understand the place of Milton’s Areopagatica in its own time. I came to 
the opinion that one could not justly understand Milton at any point in his 
career without understanding his relation to Puritanism and that one could not 
understand Puritanism without knowledge of the teachings of the Puritan pul- 
pit. I therefore turned to the sermons, popular expositions of doctrine, spiritual 
biographies and manuals of godly behavior in which Puritan preachers ever 
since the early days of Elizabeth had been telling the people what they must do 
to be saved. The result of my reading is not, I need hardly say, a history of all 
phases of the movement which led to the Puritan Revolution, but a sketch of 
Puritan propaganda before 1643. I have paused at 1643 because, with the con- 
vening in that year of the Westminster Assembly, Puritans, including Milton, 
thought that their long struggle for the reform of the church was about to 
be crowned with accomplishment. What happened after 1643 to the Puritan 
dream of Utopia founded upon the word of God and what effect the shattering 
of that dream had upon Milton, I hope to set forth at a later time. (P. VII.) 


Sermons, then, biographies and manuals of ethics and devotion dic- 
tate the three main lines of investigation. There is little develop- 
ment here in the ordinary sense of the word. Technique, strategy and 
tactics, not chronology, are stressed. In fact, since results were 
looked for by means of the uniformity of the attack, little change 
was allowed. Laurence Chaderton, Richard Greenham and the long- 
lived John Dod set the pattern early in the movement for the effec- 
tive sermon, biography and devotional manual. They gathered and 
trained their disciples by personal contact ard selection. And the 
disciples were expected to carry on in the same fashion as they had 
been taught. Diversity of pattern, variation in object, would have 
failed to reach the goal. This strategy was dictated by the fact that 
Puritanism was prevented from progressing because it lacked the 
official sanction of the Anglican Establishment. 
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Preaching, obviously, was the most direct way of carrying on 
this under-cover propaganda. But it was also the easiest method to 
control, since every spoken sermon is an overt act. Hence, the press 
was made an early ally and in one of his most interesting chapters, 
The Rhetoric of the Spirit, Professor Haller gives an elaborate ac- 
count of the methods used in composing sermons, especially those 
that were to be printed, and the great majority of sermons were. 


[But] What the preacher said in the pulpit was supposed to be but one 
expression, though the crowning one, of the spirit which breathed through all 
his acts. A man might, conceded Thomas Gataker, “be like . . . a stonegutter 
(saith Augustine) that conveigheth water into a garden, but receiveth no bene- 
fit thereby itselfe; . . . or like to the baptisme water (saith Gregory) that helps 
men to Heaven ward, and goeth after downe to the sinke itselfe.” But not much 
good is done where there is no consent between lip and life. A man must preach 
first to himself. The new life to which he was born was a new way of life. 
His whole career must be a sermon, precisely as, according to Milton, the poet’s 
must be a poem. He must, like John the Baptist, be “all voice: a voice in his 
habit, a voice in his diet, a voice in his dwelling, a voice in his conversation, as 
well as in his preaching.” He must be none of those of whom it was said that 
when they were in the pulpit men wished them never out and when they were 
out wished them never in. “Wood,” said William Perkins, “that is capable of fire 
doth not burne, unlesse fire be put to it: and he must first be godly affected 
himselfe, who would stirre up godly affections in other men.” All who saw him 
should see, as it were, religion embodied. Again and again the changes were 
rung on the phases, “as he taught, he wrought: His doctrine and his practice 
concurred.” “His good works were unanswerable Syllogisms, invincible Demon- 
strations to convince his Neighbors, whereby he drew their Hearts, and en- 
gaged their Affections after the Beauty of Holiness. He practised what he 
preached, and did what he taught.” (P. 115.) 


This is the bridge between the sermon and the biography which 
was intended by concrete and vivid incident to reenforce the effect 
of the sermon. The most effective biography was regarded as the 
journal or diary and Professor Haller, quoting from The Journal 
or Diary of a Thankful Christian by John Beadle published in 1656, 
furnishes us a schedule of what was expected from these exemplary 
lives. Beadle’s work is late, to be sure, but its statements are good 
samples of what is found, perhaps less ‘explicitly in all the works of 
its class. I quote Professor Haller’s summary: 


The state, says Beadle, has its “diurnais” of affairs, tradesmen keep their 
shop books, merchants their accounts, lawyers their books of precedents and 
physicians theirs of experiments, wary heads of households their records of 
daily disbursements and travelers theirs of things seen and endured. But Chris- 
tians, who like stewards or factors must one day give strict account to their 
Lord, have even more to gain by keeping a journal. The godly man should 
“keep a strict account of his effectual calling.” If possible, he should “set down 
the time when, the place where, and the person by whom he was converted.” 
He should make note of all the men and means that God has at any time used 
for his good, especially the services of parents, schoolmasters and patrons. He 
will find it singularly useful to put into his diary “what Times we have lived 
in, what Minister we have lived under, what Callings we were of, what Wealth 
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was bestowed on us, what places of authority and Command were committed 
to us.” Most important of all, the Christian should record all the mercies of 
Providence, al! the answers vouchsafed by God to his prayers. “Indeed what 
is our whole life, but a continued deliverance? We are daily delivered, either 
from the violence of the creature, or the rage of men, or the treachery of our own 
hearts; either our houses are freed from firing, or goods from plundering, or 
our bodies from danger, or our names from reproaches, or our souls from 
snares.” The Puritan faith invested the individual soul, the most trivial cir- 
cumstances of the most commonplace existence, with the utmost significance. 
Why should not a man keep a record of matters in which God took so active 
an interest as he did in the petty moods and doings of any common sinner? 


(Pp. 96, 97.) 


Finally, the manual of ethics or devotion like William Perkins’, 
How to Live and Thai Well or A Case of Conscience, generalizes 
and summarizes the more discursive materials presented in sermons 
and diaries. How to Live and That Well: in all Estates and Times. 
Specially, When Helps and Comforts Fail is 


An explanation of the uses of faith. Men multiply their cares and worry 
about the future, but when they are at wit’s end “faith gives direction and 
staies the minde.” The author of care is, of course, Satan, who makes that one 
of the means by which to quell our spirits if he can. This duel of the soul with 
the tempter is the subject of many of Perkins’ sermons and dialogues as well 
as of his more extended Combate betweene Christ and the Devill. (P. 155.) 


This persistent and unified attack, inside the legal system, by 
sermon, spoken or printed, by edifying biography, and by devotion- 
al tract, is a factor that had great importance in forcing Charles I 
to assemble the Long Parliament in 1640 and in inducing that body 
to gather the Westminster Assembly of Divines in 1643. 


From the expulson in 1570 of Thomas Cartwright from the University of 
Cambridge to the calling in 1643 of the Westminster Assembly, the Puritan 
reformers were checked in their plans for reorganizing the church. During 
that period of delay, they devoted themselves to the production of a literature. 
In spite of the restrictions placed upon their activities, they incessantly preach- 
ed the gospel and published books. Almost no one reads their writings now, 
but the people read them then, and no one can wisely ignore them who desires 
to understand what Puritanism was and what it came to mean. A consequence 
of the greatest importance quickly resulted from the abundant use which the 
Puritan preachers made of the press. The press itself prospered at such a rate 
and to such a degree that, from being an adjunct to the pulpit, it rapidly be- 
came a distinct organ of expression in its own right. The success of the 
preachers in winning adherents to the cause of reform provoked other men of 
reforming tempers to express themselves not only in pulpits but in conventicles, 
in the streets, in shops and taverns, and always sooner or later in print. By 
such process the propagation of Puritanism passed more and more out of the 
control of Puritan churchmen, becoming at the same time more and more revo- 
lutionary. When the Stuart regime collapsed, there was consequently a host 
of preachers, but there was also a host of other able, energetic and enthusiastic 
writers ready with matter to keep the printers busy. One of these later was a 
political journalist of genius and one was a great poet. Even after the revolu- 
tionary state collapsed, the production of Puritan literature went on and achiev- 
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ed its greatest triumphs. Never did the effort to reform and edify through the 
medium of print move more swiftly or more clearly to so magnificent a flower- 
ing. The ensuing pages deal with the first stage in the development of that 
propaganda, the setting forth of Puritanism in pulpit and press up to the mo- 
ment when the Puritan clergy were called upon to devise the kind of church 
they had so long desired—the kind of church, it turned out, which could not be 
brought to being in the kind of world they had helped to create. (P. 5.) 


These sermons, biographies and tracts were ostensibly of a re- 
ligious nature only. But there is no doubt that this atmosphere of 
discussion served as a laboratory for political thought too. For as 
Professor Haller says, 


The historian should always note what implications the teachers of dogma 
take pains to deny or to interpret in the endeavor to keep their central tenets 
unimpaired. The Puritan preachers were at this time innocent of any intention 
of laying down a theory of natural rights as a basis for a democratic society. 
They were absorbed in their immediate object, which was to instill in the minds 
of country gentlemen, merchants, lawyers and their followers the idea that, 
over against the carnal aristocracy which ruled the world, there was an aris- 
tocracy of the spirit, chosen by God and destined to inherit heaven and earth. 
Their sympathetic hearers were quite capable of observing for themselves how 
the carnal men in control of government were ruining the country. Thus the 
preachers were in effect organizing a discontented minority into an opposition. 
An opposition must have something to oppose. At the moment, therefore, the 
restriction of salvation in the hereafter to a limited number of souls chosen out 
of all the rest by God alone, whatever one may choose to think of it as theology, 
was certainly sound political psychology. Practical men in considerable num- 
bers can be persuaded to commit themselves to fight for a faith and a program 
when they can be induced to believe in the inevitability of a favorable outcome. 
If, however, some are predestined to win, some must be equally sure to lose. 
If any are elect, others must be damned. The certainty of election and repro- 
bation was, then, an indispensable theme in the argument of the Puritan preach- 
ers prior to 1640. (P. 168.) 


Professor Haller does not undertake to define Puritanism; but, 
whatever it is, he thinks it was more cr less operative in England 
from the time of Chaucer. I might point out that a useful supple- 
ment to Professor Haller’s book is that by Dr. M. M. Knappen, 
Tudor Puritanism, University of Chicago Press, 1939. The author 
definitely begias his historical account in 1524 with incidents in the 
career of William Tyndale, the biblical scholar and translator, and 
Dr. Knappen ends his story with the accession of James I in 1603. 
There is thus a degree of overlapping in The Rise of Puritanism 
and Tudor Puritanism. Dr. Knappen has in his appendix an illumi- 
nating account of Puritan terminology and of Puritan historiog- 
raphy, both of which are very useful. Professor Haller apparently 
makes no use of seventeenth century definitions and descriptions of 
Puritanism and both these authors would probably dissent from the 
definition offered by Professor J. W. Allen in his English Political 
Thought 1633 to 1660, London, Methuen and Co., 1938, pp. 255-305. 
Professor Allen, though he admits that his conclusion is not alto- 
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gether satisfactory, decides that Puritanism meant belief in the Bible 
and in Hell. He also finds that there were probably very few, if 
any Puritans in the Long Parliament. This view if accepted as true 
will necessitate many revisions in the current views and in our text- 
books. 

All three of these works are evidence of new study of new ma- 
terials and the differences between them suggest that there is still 
something to be done on their more or less common subject. Pro- 
fessor Haller might well have called his book The Saga of Puritan- 
ism. He uses the phrase several times and is constantly referring to 
“the pilgrimage” or “the battle of life.” 

ALLEN R. BENHAM 
University of Washington 


Mark Twain in Germany. By Epcar H. HemMmMincHaus. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 170. 


The Columbia University Press has added another unit to its 
much appreciated series of studies on the fate of English-writing 
authors in Germany, and it is hard to think of one which was more 
needed than this. We may surmise that the task proved more ardu- 
ous than the author expected. Formidable indeed was the amount 
of criticism that had to be assembled, sifted, excerpted, accounted 
for, evaluated, and arranged into a pattern. We were well aware 
that Mark Twain was widely read and appreciated in Germany. If 
we believe that he was taken more seriously there than in America 
and earlier assigned to the category of philosophers or men of let- 
ters, rather than of entertainers and humorists, our impression 
must now be corrected. On the contrary the comments of the 
German journals and of the German editors of Mark Twain were 
sporadic and conflicting before the beginning of mature American 
interpretation. Archibald Henderson was the first to make head- 
way with the thesis that Mark Twain was primarily a supreme 
artist and an eminent and distinguished moralist rather than a mere 
humorist. Schoenemann then attributed to Mark Twain a “Weltan- 
schauung” in 1921. His Mark Twain als literarische Persinlichkeit, 
1925, was challenged into the field in part by Van Wyck Brooks’s 
The Ordeal of Mark Twain, 1920. 


This leads me to take a single exception to the arrangement 
of Hemminghaus’ work. Part one is called the ‘“Pre-war reception” 
and contains four chapters: I, “Early reception 1874-1921”; II, 
“Extension of Mark Twain’s prestige, 1892-1904” ; III, “Seventieth 
birthday and death, 1905-1910”; IV, “German interest in American 
appraisals, 1910-1918.” Now it is true that the war years were 
relatively unfruitful of criticisms, translations, and editions of Mark 
Twain’s works, but they were similarly unfruitful regarding the 
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works of other authors (Cf. Anselm Schlosser, Die englische Lit- 
eratur in Deutschland von 1895 bis 1934, especially ““Tabellen” 5-16, 
pp. 165-172). It does not appear that the war functioned as a turn- 
ing point in the appreciation of Mark Twain in Germany. On the 
other hand it was the death of Mark Twain that gave the signal in 
America for total appreciations. These in turn stimulated the pro- 
duction of similar serious studies in Germany. A more natural divi- 
sion therefore would have been: Part I, “Reception during Mark 
Twain’s life” ; Part II, “Criticisms after his death.” Or do I simply 
dislike to see the war headlined in literary discussions? 

At the conclusion of the text the study offers three appendices: 
I, “German translations of Mark Twain’s works 1874-1934’; II, 
“English editions . . . 1870-1937” ; “School editions . . . 1895-1937” ; 
also a bibliography and, we add gratefully, an index. 

The study does not attempt to appraise, to any extent, the rela- 
tive value of the different translations, to estimate their adequacy 
or inadequacy, and relate this element to the success of Mark Twain 
in Germany. The extreme difficulty of translating his word plays 
into German is indicated by one instance recorded in a footnote on 
page 72. The author states specifically in the introduction, p. 3, that 
his study does not include an examination of the influence of Mark 
Twain on German literature. We are grateful to Hemminghaus for 
having put together in so workmanlike a fashion the history of the 
reception of Mark Twain in Germany and hope that he will not 
forego the privilege of treating the more attractive aspect of the 
subject as well. 

LAWRENCE M. Price 
University of California in Berkeley 


Frederick Henry Hedge: A Cosmopolitan Scholar. By O. W. Lone. 
Portland, Me.: The Southworth-Anthoesen Press, 1940. 
Pp. 53. 


Professor Long has added a brilliant chapter to our already 
existing knowledge of Anglo-German literary relations. Frederick 
Henry Hedge (1805-1890), the son of an eminent Harvard presi- 
dent, at the age of twelve ready for admission to Harvard, went 
rather with the memorable Bancroft to Germany for a four-year 
sojourn at Ilfeld and Schulpforta. Immediately upon his graduation 
from Harvard in 1825 he was offered one of the first instructorships 
in German there by President Kirkland, but he preferred to devote 
himself exclusively to theology. During his pastorate at Bangor 
(1835-1850) he made an outstanding reputation as a German scholar 
and, more especially, as a translator. 

A leader of the New England Transcendentalists, an outstand- 
ing Unitarian theologian, an intimate of Emerson, to mention but 
one of his illustrious friends, responsible for Margaret Fuller’s study 
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of German, the famed translator of Luther’s battle hymn of the 
Reformation, his vie vs gained wide currency and, among other 
things, were largely r-sponsible for a revaluation of the prevailing 
estimate of Goethe. After twenty-one years as professor of ecclesi- 
astical history at Harvard, it was entirely fitting that on his request 
President Eliot should call him to occupy a full professorship in a 
newly founded chair in German. 

Hedge’s critical evaluations have today quite the same validity 
as during his lifetime, and many of his numerous and masterful 
translations have yet to be bettered, despite varied criticism of his 
rank as a translator. After reading Professor Long’s work one feels 
inclined to agree with Bayard Taylor’s estimate of these transla- 
tions: “If he (i.e., Hedge) had undertaken Faust, my work would 
have been unnecessary.” 

Curtis C. D. VaIL 
University of Washington 


Histoire de la Pléiade. Par HeEnNr1 CHAMaRD. Paris: Didier, 1939. 
2 vols. Pp. 374 and 395. 


It was as a student of Bruntiére at the Ecole Normale Supé- 
rieure that Professor Chamard became interested in the Amours of 
Ronsard and hence in the Pléiade. Later the Sorbonne created for 
him a chair of Literary History of the French Renaissance. 

An important introduction of fifty pages follows the preface, 
where the above facts appear. It describes the early editions of 
texts of the Pléiade, the documents available on that movement, the 
studies since the eighteenth century, and finally, the modern editions. 
The author mentions that the search for documents on the Pléiade 
began in the seventeenth century. Although it is impossible to enter 
into any detail, we may perhaps say that in 1910 Mr. Bourdeault as- 
certained who were the ancestors of du Bellay from the archives 
of Maine-et-Loire and Loire-Inférieure. In 1925, Mr. Plat found 
the collection of family papers of the Ronsards. Marty-Laveaux’s 
edition of Ronsard had given the final reading established by the 
poet himself. But the original text is more important, we are re- 
minded, when the particular work, as in the case of the “Odes,” is 
interesting for the influence it exercised rather than for its intrinsic 
value. This Laumonier had in mind when he published the original 
text but, it is to be regretted, his edition does not go beyond 1559. 

We may consider the following as Professor Chamard’s leading 
ideas : the Pléiade is a movement which attempted to give to France a 
poetry equal to that of the ancients, but failed in this purpose. It fell 
short of its aim because it lacked the philosophical approach of its 
models: it lacked their contact with living spiritual realities. In spite 
of its keen interest in the relationship between art and inspiration, the 
Pléiade gave perhaps too much attention to art or, let us rather say, 
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to form. It is to be expected therefore that the Pléiade is important 
less for its great poetry, for its intrinsic value, than for its influence 
on the classical French poetry. It ensues also from what is said 
above that the Pléiade did not find its true self in its first model, 
Pindar. It brought back, however, thanks to the imitation of the 
Greek lyric poet, an inspiration truly antique, the praise of the gods 
and heroes, whereas the bacchic and erotic styles continue somewhat 
the French medizval “chansons.” After Pindar, Petrarch, and 
especially Horace and Anacreon became in turn the models of the 
Pléiade as this poetic school and its leader passed from lyricism to 
objectivity before external nature. Each of these stages provides a 
chapter for each of the poets studied by Professor Chamard. 

Many “mises au point” and finds of Professor Chamard and 
other scholars are presented in this work. So abundant is this ma- 
terial that we can only enumerate here without regard for topical 
plan. The author, after Guy and Laumonier, asserts that the Pléiade 
owed to its predecessors more than has generally been said. It did 
not owe them much, however. It knew only the heroic aspect of the 
Middle Ages—through the new editions of the fifteenth century 
novels of chivalry. All other forms of medizval literature were still 
in manuscript at the time of the Renaissance. 


It is only recently that the strong influence of Horace upon the 
Pléiade has been fully observed. Horace was, of the Latin poets, the 
most liked by that school and Mr. Lebégue in HR 1936 showed his 
influence in the France of the Renaissance. 


Professor Chamard informs us that the word “Pléiade” in the 
present two volumes is not taken in its ordinary sense, meaning the 
ensemble of poets who followed the model of Ronsard in the sec- 
ond half of the sixteenth century, but in the strict sense used by 
Henri Estienne in 1566 (p. 2): the poetic school which was made 
up of Ronsard’s companions. Professor Chamard limits his study 
to these poets or scholars, but he adds Jacques Peletier to the com- 
monly accepted group of seven. Jacques Peletier prepared the way 
for the Pléiade. A text of du Bellay is cited, establishing the date 
of 1546 for his first meeting with Peletier, who at that time in- 
formed du Bellay of the new ideas which inspired him with the de- 
sire to join Ronsard in Paris. Professor Chamard thinks that if 
Peletier’s “Art Poétique” were better known it would throw much 
light on the development of the Pléiade. That work, as interesting 
from the literary as from the historical point of view, enables one 
to follow the evolution of the doctrine between 1549 and 1555. 


The critic retraces Mr. P. de Nolhac’s demonstration to the 
effect that Dorat used in his teaching of Homer the medieval meth- 
od of looking for the moral signification besides the artistry, and 
elucidates another aspect of Dorat’s method which Binet termed 
“un artifice nouveau.” Dorat based his teaching of Latin on the 
Greek language and compared the words and syntactical forms of 
the two languages in order to show the indebtedness of the Latin 
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language to Greek. In the matter of Italianism, Dorat’s influence 
on his famous pupils is smaller than has been supposed. Dorat may 
have revealed to them the Italian humanism of the Quattrocento, 
especially its neo-Latin poetry, but not the Italian literature in the 
contemporary vernacular, as Augé-Chiquet had thought. Italian 
humanism was an inescapable part of the social atmosphere of the 
day in France. It is noted that no general work exists on Dorat. 

Mr. Henri Franchet, in his thesis Le Poéte et son ceuvre d’aprés 
Ronsard, 1922, has shown that Ronsard, when writing his Pindaric 
odes, had in mind an ideal of the poet less close to Plato’s than to 
that of his commentator, Ficino. Like Ficino, Ronsard wanted the 
poet’s soul to be not only simple and virginal but prepared by puri- 
fication before inspiration comes. The Gallic temperament of Ron- 
sard showed already in Les Amours of 1552, inspired by Petrarch. 
It was in 1554 that Henri Estienne published his immediately fa- 
mous translation of Anacreon. Ronsard then found in Anacreon, 
“ce Gaulois d’autrefois,” the model for his poems of 1554 and 1555. 

Nothing new has been found recently about the women whom 
Ronsard loved. We know of Marie only through him. In 1926, 
P. Laumonier revealed the existence of a fourth love, in the person 
of Sinope (II, 354, note 1). 

The literary merit of Ronsard’s “Hymnes” would justify a 
special work, Professor Chamard thinks, but none has been written. 
An American scholar, Mr. Krappe (M.L.R., April 1922) showed 
that Ronsard’s “Hymne de la Mort” is not inspired by the latter’s 
religious faith alone, but that a great part of that hymn comes from 
Lucretius’ Consolation for Apollonius. 

A critical edition is lacking of three funeral orations pro- 
nounced at a ceremony celebrated on February 24, 1586, to honor 
Ronsard’s memory. It would make known many details on the 
Pléiade and its leader. 

The author shows, by comparing texts, that du Bellay in 
“La Défense” copied his theory of imitation from Quintilian. He 
attributes to du Bellay the merit of having widened the scope of the 
sonnet when, in the “Antiquitez de Rome,” the poet from Anjou ex- 
pressed through that medium satire and dreams of an historical and 
philosophical nature. Professor Chamard gives reasons why du 
Bellay rather than Ronsard wrote the manifesto of the school. Du 
Bellay was the more famous at the time of the publication of the 
“Défense,” and, because he was a neophyte of the Pléiade, he was 
the more fervent of the two. 

The study of Jodelle has been very much neglected, with only 
an article dating back to 1874 and a thesis in 1932 in Hungarian. 
He belonged to the college of Boncourt, and the critic shows how 
the carnival and dramatic representations of 1553 sealed the union 
of the two groups of the colleges of Coqueret and Boncourt, thus 
constituting the Pléiade. 
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A detail: II, p. 119, the clauses : “compléte les vues défectueuses, 
rectifie les insuffisances” might be re-worded. 

The plan of the work follows generally the chronological evolu- 
tion of the Pléiade. This order is interrupted now and then to insert 
a chapter in order to study a particular work significant as a step 
in the evolution of a poet. Two chapters are devoted to a cross- 
section of the Pléiade, one to each of the aims of the work as indi- 
cated by the title, “Défense et Illustration.” A third chapter deals 
with the polemics engaged to attack or support the manifesto. The 
notes provide an abundant bibliography. One regrets the absence of 
an index to this wealth of material. Professor Chamard, at times 
following the original texts, analyzes with great charm the varied 
inspiration of Ronsard, the gift of Belleau to draw accurate observa- 
tions of external nature, and the troubled life of du Bellay. 

One leaves this work under the impression that the present vol- 
umes give a final tableau of the Pléiade, and point the way to those 
studies of detail which will best advance our understanding of the in- 
dividuals in the movement. 

Jean F. Davin 
University of Washington 


Walter Bagehot. By Witt1amM Irvine. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1939. Pp. 303. 


Figures of Transition: a Study of British Literature at the End of 
the Nineteenth Century. By GranvitLte Hicks. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. xv+ 326. 


As a product of the Neo-Humanist approach to literary schol- 
arship, Professor Irvine’s Walter Bagehot has all the merits and 
some of the defects which we have come to associate with that ap- 
proach. It makes both a scholarly and an artistic use of its materials, 
it is written with a feeling for style, and it engages in positive and 
often provocative criticism. But it suffers, on the other hand, from 
an occasional dogmatism, and a tendency to read into Bagehot more 
elements of Neo-Humanism than the author of Physics and Politics 
would ever have admitted. This tendency, however, is but a minor 
feature of the book, and should not blind us to its sterling qualities. 
Its materials—many of them hitherto unpublished—have been han- 
died with considerable interpretive skill, so that Professor Irvine 
conveys not only the facts but also the quality and significance of 
Bagehot as a man. Few writers have more successfully managed 
the narrative of a Victorian courtship, or entered more sympatheti- 
cally into the thought-processes of a nineteenth-century man of let- 
ters. There is humor and understanding without condescension. 
The epigrammatic nature of Bagehot’s prose is at times reflected 
in the author’s own style, as when he explains Bagehot’s repeated 
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failures to win a seat in Parliament by saying that “he had all the 
qualities which make a great statesman ; he lacked only those which 
make the ordinary politician” (p. 69). Everywhere, the book rises 
above the level of mere fact-presentation to the level of stimulating 
criticism. There are excellent pages on the influence of Hazlitt and 
Macaulay, on Bagehot’s wit and humor, on his theory and practice 
of literary criticism, on his debt to Burke, Wordsworth, Goethe, 
Matthew Arnold, on his typically Victorian solution of the religious 
dilemma by “making the most of both worlds.” Since the book is in 
no sense a “life and times” of Bagehot, but a critical biography of 
more modest proportions, only four chapters are devoted to his life, 
and only three to his religious, economic, and political ideas. The 
six central chapters, analysing Bagehot as a writer, give the work its 
true position and importance in the field of recent Victorian schol- 
arship. 

Many readers will suspect Professor Irvine of over-empha- 
sizing Bagehot’s “adherence to Aristotelian principles.” No doubt a 
fondness for “types” and “universals” colors Bagehot’s literary 
criticism and his method of literary portraiture, but one may balk 
at the statement that “no writer is more truly Aristotelian” (pp. 23- 
24). The same may be said of the insistence that Bagehot was a 
“humanist” (pp. 211-212). In fact, nearly every one of Professor 
Irvine’s passages on this aspect of Bagehot’s mind needs a great deal 
of qualification if words are to mean for the reader what they mean 
to him. This is most strikingly true of certain passages on Words- 
worth (pp. 160-163), for whom “fine feeling, aesthetic musing, 
dreamy sentimentality, and religious meditation are all much the 
same thing.” A great deal of Wordsworth scholarship has gone 
over the dam since that kind of statement about Wordsworth could 
be made without challenge. On the whole, however, Professor Ir- 
vine does not permit his Humanist bias to damage seriously a book 
which ranks among the most distinguished biographical studies of 
the year. 


Mr. Hicks’s Figures of Transition is a curiously unoriginal 
work. The result of a Guggenheim Fellowship, it examines the 
achievements of William Morris, Thomas Hardy, Samuel Butler, 
George Gissing, Oscar Wilde, and Rudyard Kipling, in a series of 
very readable essays prefaced by a survey of the “Victorian Flood 
and Ebb.” The survey is little more than a condensation of materials 
drawn from the Hammonds, the Webbs, D. C. Somervell, Crane 
Brinton, G. M. Young, Wingfield-Stratford, and other standard 
authorities on the general lineaments of the Victorian age. The cen- 
tral theme of the book is that mid-Victorian capitalism, propelled 
by the twin forces of laissez-faire and Evangelicalism, inevitably 
culminated in imperialism, while at the same time the intellectual 
foundations of middle-class culture were undermined by science 
and industrial expansion. In the disintegration of the pattern im- 
posed by the middle class on the nineteenth century, William Mor- 
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ris—“a Great Man and a Marxist”—is proved “right on fundamentals 
and the Fabians simply not right at all”; Hardy is less conscious 
of the remediable evils and ignorant of the struggle to remedy them ; 
Butler, strange “defender of conventions,” became the gadfly to 
Victorian respectability; Gissing and Moore sensed the difficulty 
of coming to terms with society, and turned to poetry and romance; 
Wilde and the other aesthetes dramatized the developing hatred of 
bourgeois life; Kipling remained to the end an adolescent, vaguely 
aware of transitional forces around him. Mr. Hicks’s book is a work 
of criticism, in which the Marxist presuppositions are kept implicit 
and unobtrusive, but in which one gets the impression that the writ- 
ers dealt with ought to have been more aware of the shattering 
dialectic of their time. Written from a consistent point of view, the 
book of course gains in clarity and order and point. But one is in- 
creasingly surprised that so little new information, and so little new 
interpretation, should emerge from such obviously earnest and 
careful labor. It is therefore only one more of the many interesting 
summaries of late-Victorian change, this time with somewhat more 
than usual emphasis on the fundamentally false and rotten under- 
structure of English middle-class civilization in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Curiously enough, one can get precisely the same impression 
from the quite un-Marxian works of Mr. Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
Michigan State Normal College 
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